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NEWTON D. BAKER, secretary of war, is 
best known as Cleveland’s able and progres- 


sive mayor. Following the lead of Tom 

An Early Issue of The Survey Johnson, he had gained his social point of 
‘ view in social settlement’ experience, and 

3 ripened it in the great interest he has re- 


si ba cently taken in the National Consumers’ 
—— League, of which he serves as president 
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OYOTES AND RABBITS ON 
TRIAL IN HEALTH COURT 


So sEer1ous throughout some of 
the western states has become the dan- 
ger of rabies from coyotes, that repre- 
sentatives of the health authorities of 
eight ‘states, of four federal bureaus, 
and of wool-growers, cattle-raisers and 
railroad companies, met in Salt Lake 
City recently to confer upon immediate 
action. 

For several months rabies has been re- 
ported as prevalent in California, Idaho, 
Kansas and Nevada. Sheep and cattle 
have suffered not only from direct attack 
by mad coyotes but from the spread of 
the disease through flocks and herds. In 
some places, it has not been considered 
safe for children to go to and from 
school unless guarded against’ attack 
from the coyotes. 

The conference recommended as a 
plan for promptly eradicating rabies, that 
wild animals should be destroyed by au- 
thorities of each state, in co-operation 
with the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture; and that the control and prevention 
of rabies in humans and in domestic ani- 
mals, be in charge of state health boards 
co-operating with the federal Public 
Health Service, a detail of officers from 
the service being requested for this work. 

Just how to destroy the coyotes, was 
a practical question which brought forth 
various opinions. Some wool-growers 
believed that the bounty system brought 
the best results. The United States Bio- 
logical Survey advocated salaried hunt- 
ers and trappers for the work. Dr. W. 
J. Butler, state veterinarian of Montana, 
said that good results had been obtained 
by inoculating coyotes with dog mange 
and turning them loose among their herds, 

Similar conferences will be held from 
time to time to meet other problems in 
the work as they may arise, and to stim- 
ulate efficiency in dealing with this dis- 
ease. At the Salt Lake City meeting, Dr. 
J. W. Kerr of the Public Health Service, 
presided; the states of California, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wash- 


ington, Wyoming and District of Colum- 
bia were represented; delegates came 
from various federal departments. 

The conference discussed also certain 
other health problems of the West— 
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Rocky Mountain spotted fever, the care 
of indigent consumptives, railroad sanita- 
tion, and what is apparently a new dis- 
ease—“‘alkali disease,’ found in certain 
parts of Utah, chiefly among men who 


have been working in open fields. It is 
thought to come possibly from rabbits 
which are well known to have a high 
mortality rate. 
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HENRY - MORGENTHAU 
Whose task as American Ambas- 
sador to Turkey was to hold his 
umbrella straight. 
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; R. MORGENTHAU’S UBIQUI- 

M. TOUS UMBRELLA .. 

=, ONE MAN with_.an umbrella, 
standihg in a downpour of rain on la 
street filled with people, increasing num- 
bers of whom are trying to crowd undér 
the umbrella and so protéct themselves 
from a drenching—this is the picture 
Henry Morgenthau, United States am- 
bassador to Turkey, drew of himself on 
his return to this country a few, days 
ago. Mr. Morgenthau, who is here 
merely for a visit and rest, elaborated on 
this portrait in an interview granted 
THE SURVEY. 

“T was the man with the umbrella,” 
said Mr. Morgenthau. “My job was to 
stand in the middle, with my feet firmly 
planted on the ground, and prevent any 
one person, or several persons, from 
clutching a point of the umbrella and 
pulling it down on his side, thus ex- 
posing the others to the wet. 

“The first people to come under the 
umbrella, when I arrived in Constan- 
tinople in November, 1913, were, of 
course, the Americans in Turkey. Then, 
because I was a Jew, came the Jews of 
all nationalities. 

“T thought I was pretty busy attend- 
ing to these folks, but when the war 
broke I found that, compared to the 
cloudburst that ensued, I had been 
holding my umbrella up in a sun shower. 
Immediately English, French, Belgian, 
Servian and Swiss citizens crowded 
under. The Swiss came in because 
France had been charged with the pro- 
tection of their interests, and that pro- 
tection had now to be removed. 

“When Italy entered the war, Italian, 
Russian and Montenegrin citizens came 
under. The next group to seek protec- 
tion with the American ambassador 
were the citizens of the republic of San 
Marino, the smallest state in Europe. 
The Armenians tried to come under the 
umbrella, but since they are Turkish 
subjects, I could not give them official 
protection.” ; 

Mr. Morgenthau has been referred to 
as “probably having said more things 
of a threatening character to the 
Ottoman foreign office and members of 
the Turkish cabinet than any American 
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MRS. MORGENTHAU ANID THE STAFF OF THE FRENCH HOSPITAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Mrs. Morgenthau helped to hold her husband’s umbrella straight. 


After 150 


British residents of Constantinople had left Turkey, they drew up a memorial, say- 


ing in part: 


“The women among us are anxious that their special thanks should 


be conveyed to Mrs. Morgenthau for her many gentle and thoughtful acts to them 
and the children, and they wish it were possible for them to more adequately record 


their gratitude.” 


ambassador in the past.” It is doubtful 
if the Turkish officials knew that the 
things Mr. Morgenthau said were threat- 
ening. Wherever possible, he brought 
argument and reason to his aid. 

For example, shortly after the war 
started the Turkish authorities discussed 
taking steps to close all the commercial 
and mercantile establishments—stores, 
restaurants, etc——conducted by the sub- 
jects of Turkey’s enemies. This policy 
was carried through in the other bellig- 

erent countries. Mr. Morgenthau, how- 
ever, contrived to prevent it in Turkey. 
Such an act, he argued with the authori- 
ties, would needlessly alarm Turkish 
subjects themselves; it would suggest to 
them, he said, that their own govern- 
ment feared the presence of these for- 
eigners and wanted to get rid of them; 
it would probably suggest to many the 
likelihood of a reign of terror. 

By such arguments Mr. Morgenthau 
secured the abandonment of this meas- 
ufe, and today, he declares, Turkey is 
the only warring country in which the 
shops and other establishments of enemy 
subjects are doing an undisturbed busi- 
ness. The only restriction placed upon 
these folk is that they may not leave 
their homes after 9 p. m. 

Mr. Morgenthau became a missionary 
of gentleness to the Turkish govern- 
ment. When the authorities decided to 
shut up English and French eleemosy- 
nary institutions, as under the war prac- 
tices of nations they were entitled to do, 
they set about it in a harsh and almost 


violent manner. The feelings and com- 
fort of nuns, Sisters of Charity and 
others connected with these institutions 
were apparently not to be considered. 

This harshness Mr. Morgenthau suc- 
ceeded in modifying. When he learned 
that some of the officials of the ministry 
of finance had attempted to attach fur- 
niture belonging to sisters of Notre 
Dame de Sion, and by this attachment 
to collect £350 from them, he appealed 
to the minister of the interlor. That 
official promptly bade the persons in 
question to stop their attempts. He 
further permitted the sisters of this in- 
stitution to take from the school building 
enough furniture, for a seven-room 
apartment. 

When Mr. Morgenthau learned that 
£47 had been taken from the French 
school at Prinkipo, he secured the re- 
turn of the money. 

When twenty aged Assomptionistes 
sisters wanted to remain in a house be- 
longing to them at Haidar Pasha, Mr. 
Morgenthau intervened to secure per- 
mission. 

All of this had its educational effect 
on Turkish officials. But the efforts of 
Mr. Morgenthau did not stop with re- 
provements of Turkish manners. He 
actually secured immunity, and the right 
to continue their work, for many insti- 
tutions, Thus, English and French hos- 
pitals were exempted from the general 
closing orders; the staffs of these are 
still intact. A gtoup of Franciscan 
trained nurses in the Tom Tom street 


are today working unmolested, as alse 
are the Georgian.sisters. The Maison 
de la Providence in Galata and the 
Maison de Louise Marillac at Bebek, 
which are used as orphanages and 
foundling asylums, have through Mr. 
Morgenthau’s intercession been allowed 
to continue. 

At times even American institutions 
were threatened; the saving of them 
sometimes showed how modern methods 


of communication and travel aid diplo- | 
macy. A telegram arrived one day say- || 


ing that soldiers had taken over one of 
the buildings of the Protestant mission- 


ary college at Marsovan, which is under — 


the presidency of Dr. White. Mr. 


Morgenthau called the Padishah on the — 


‘phone: “Can you see me on an im- 
portant matter?” 

“Yes; come right over,” replied the 
Padishah. 

In ten minutes the American ambas- 
sador was in the Padishah’s private 
office. Fifteen minutes later a telegram 
had been dispatched to the commander 
of the guilty 
Next day Mr. Morgenthau received 
word that the building had been re- 
stored to the college. 


Perhaps Mr. Morgenthau’s most inter- | 
esting experience was with the chief of | 
That gentle- | 
man was constantly crossing the path | 
and the intentions of the American am- | 


police of Constantinople. 


bassador. Finally Mr. Morgenthau said 
to him: 

“Why do you insist on trying to block 
my work? 
cordial attitude toward me and do with 


grace the things that eventually you do | 
Think what a position | 


with ill humor? 
in history that will give you. You will 
be known as a unique official and as the 
friend of an American ambassador.” 

This so touched the chief’s sense of 
the extraordinary that he accepted the 
suggestion like a child. Thereafter Mr. 
Morgenthau had his cordial support, and 
when the Society to Suppress White 
Slavery, composed of a number of for- 
eigners in Turkey, sought police assist- 
ance in making arrests, it was granted 
liberally. ; 

HEN TYPHOID IS AN INDUS- 

V V TRIAL ACCIDENT 

THE DEATH of an employe 
from typhoid fever inctirred while per- 
forming services growing out of and in- 
cidental to his employment, has been de- 
clared by the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
to be an accident within the meaning of 
the Wisconsin compensation law. 

The defendant was a _ corporation 
operating a lumber plant on the Chip- 
pewa river in Eau Claire. It maintained 
for employes an outhouse and three 


toilets, all of which drained into the 
river. The drinking water supply con- 


tained, besides the city water, a certain 


proportion of Chippewa river water, 
which was contaminated with typhoid 


soldiers at Marsovan. | 
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| 
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germs. As a result of drinking this 
water, the deceased contracted typhoid 
from which he died. 

The judge who writes the majority 
decision maintains that this was an ac- 
cident which fulfills the requirements of 
the statute, since the illness was the “re- 
sult of an unintended and unexpected 
mishap incident to his employment.” 
He cites two cases of compensation for 

‘disease from the British records,—one 
of anthrax in a wool-sorter, the other of 
pneumonia contracted by a coal-miner 
who through accident was obliged to 
stand in icy water up to his knees. 

On the other hand, the dissenting jus- 
tice ‘cites numerous decisions, British 
as well as American, in which it is held 
that disease not resulting from any form 
of external violence is not an accident 
ifor which damages may be recovered; 
and he holds that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Wisconsin legislature to pro- 
vide compensation for sickness. 


EALTH INSURANCE NOW A 
PRACTICAL ISSUE 


THE First American hearing on 
a compulsory health insurance bill was 


held in the State House at Boston on 


March 1, with interested citizens over- 
flowing a special meeting room and into 
‘the corridors. 

Carroll W. Doten, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who as a 
member of the Committee on Social In- 
surance of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation helped draft the 
bill, acted as its sponsor. Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., superintendent of the Boston 
Dispensary; Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
Mary Beard of the District Nurses’ As- 
sociation; Dr. Frederick Cotton repre- 
senting the American Medical Associa- 


tion; Henry Abrahams of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union; Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale University; John B. Andrews, 
Olga S. Halsey and Joseph L. Cham- 
berlain of New York were among those 
who spoke in favor of the bill. A few 
manufacturers appeared in opposition. 

“This is the most important piece of 
constructive social legislation proposed 
in this country for many years,” Pro- 
fessor Fisher told the legislators. “In 
medical care of the sick,” declared Dr. 
Cabot, “we now do poorly, and will 
never do better until we adopt some such 
plan as this.” Miss Beard, speaking of 
the experience in 128,000 visits of nurses 
to Boston homes last year said that 4734 
per cent of these visits were free and 
that although the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s nursing service had 
resulted in a lowered mortality rate the 
need for compulsory health insurance 
was plain. 

Mr. Abrahams intimated that trade 
unionists preferred a system under 
which they would not be required to 
contribute, but, he added, “If we can’t 
get a loaf, we will take a sandwich.” 
Mr. Davis reported results of a local 
investigation tending to confirm the 
Rochester sickness census which found 
40 per cent of the sick without the care 
of a physician. The proposed legisla- 
tion, in the opinion of most of those 
present, was succinctly described by Dr. 
Cotton as “inevitable.” 

Frank F. Dresser, of the American 
Steel and Wire Company of Worcester, 
was the main objector to the bill, his 
principal ground being that it would 
place an additional burden upon employ- 
ers. He was followed by another rep- 
resentative of business interests in Wor- 
cester who declared that employers 
favor federal social legislation; upon 


being asked to specify, however, he fail- 
ed to recall any instance where they 
had taken the initiative to secure it. 

Except for minor variations, the Mas- 
sachusetts proposal is identical with 
health insurance bills introduced in New 
York and New Jersey. 

This legislation would establish com- 
pulsory insurance for all manual work- 
ers, and also for all other employes re- 
ceiving less than $1,200 a year; volun- 
tary insurance is permitted for others 
who may wish to take advantage of the 
economies of the co-operative plan. Ben- 
efits are to include medical, surgical and 
nursing care during disability up to one- 
half of each year, cash benefits of 66 2-3 
per cent of wages for the same period, 
beginning on the fourth day of illness, 
and medical and surgical supplies up to 
$50 a year. Hospital treatment, with 
one-third of wages to the dependent 
family, may be substituted in certain 
cases. A funeral benefit of $50 is also 
provided. 

The insurance fund is to be furnished 
by contributions of two-fifths by the 
employer, two-fifths by the employe, and 
the remaining one-fifth by the state. If, 
however, weekly wages are less than 
$9, the proportion of the employe’s con- 
tribution is gradually decreased and that 
of the employer increased, until, at the 
low wage of $5, the employe pays none 
and the employer four-fifths. The em- 
ployer is required to deduct the em- 
ploye’s contributions and to turn them 
over, with his own, to the local health 
association. 

These local health associations, mod- 
elled after the successful German plan, 
include all eligible workers in a com- 
munity, or in certain cases the workers 
in a given trade. They are democratical- 
ly governed by committees and boards 


WHERE THE KIDDIES OUSTED THEIR ELDERS 
W HEN the children at the Hebrew Infant Asylum in New York came to need additional play space recently, there was 


much discussion as 


to how to provide it for them. All suitable space was in use. 


Suddenly some one said: “What a 


fine, light play room the directors’ room would make!” So out went the arm-chairs, long table and all the other appur- 
tenances that contributed to a dozen dignified assemblies in a year, and now the directors’ room is occupied daily by swings, 


see-saws and kids using them. 
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of directors elected half-and-half from 
employer and employe members. To 
supervise the entire system, a social 
insurance commission of three members, 
appointed by the governor for six years, 
is to be established. 

Keen interest is shown in the ap- 
proaching hearing on the New York 
measure on March 14. Meanwhile in 
California a commission, backed by a 
$20,000 appropriation, is now studying 
social insurance, and similar commis- 
sions are talked of in other states. 


Whether the insurance companies will 
take any positive and open stand on the 
bill remains to be seen. A number of 
insurance lobbyists who were present. at 
the Boston hearing failed to offer oppo- 
sition, and stated that they have not 
taken a stand with reference to this 
legislation. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the president of the Great 
Eastern Casualty Company recently sent 
“to our New York agents” an urgent 
appeal containing the following state- 
ments: 


“A pill has been introduced in our 
legislature providing complete health in- 
surance under state administration. . . 
The only way to combat this movement 
is by concerted action on the part of all 
insurance men. . Our company 
has done its liberal share and now we 
recommend you most earnestly for your 
own sake to join this federation and do 
all in your power in your own locality 
to combat this pernicious un-American 
idea. Enclosed is an application 
for inembership. Please fill it out at 
once and send it with one dollar an- 
nual dues to 

“BuELt P, Mitts, Secretary, 

“New York Insurance Federation, 

“234 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

“JOIN TODAY. THE) NEED IS 
PRESSING.” 


HE FEDERAL PLAN FOR VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 


NATIONAL AID to vocational edu- 
cation as proposed by the special federal 
commission created in 1914 will very 
soon be up for debate in Congress. The 
bill, introduced by Senator Hoke Smith 
and Representative Dudley M. Hughes, 
was reported favorably by both Senate 
and House committees early in February. 
At this juncture those who are urging 
the measure hope that the national legis- 
lators may hear effectively from all 
those who wish to see this important bill 
pass. 

The bill authorizes grants of money 
by the federal government to the states, 
and establishes a Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education. The grants to the 
State are conditioned upon the main- 
tenance of a specified standard of effi- 
ciency in the local agencies. Schools 
to be aided must be supported and con- 
trolled by the public. For the admin- 
istration of the funds in the states each 
legislature is required to designate or 


create a state board of not less than 
three members. 

The federal grants are to provide for 
the training and payment of teachers 
of agricultural, trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects. For the first 
year a total of $1,700,000 would be ap- 
propriated and this would be annually 
increased until in nine years it reaches 
$7,200,000. For agricultural teaching 
the money is to be allotted to the states 
in the proportion that the rural popula- 
tion of each state bears to the rural 
population of the United States. Sim- 
ilarly the allotments for trade and in- 
dustrial teaching are to be in the pro- 
portion which the urban population of 
each state bears to the total urban popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The commission which worked out 
this plan was headed by Senator Hoke 
Smith and on it were Senator Page of 
Vermont and Representatives Hughes of 
Georgia and Fess of Ohio; John A. 
Lapp, director of the Indiana Bureau 
of Legislative Information; Florence M. 
Marshall, director of the Manhattan 
Trade School, New York city; Agnes 
Nestor, president of the International 
Glove Workers’ Union and member of 
the American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education; Charles 
A. Prosser of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education 
and Charles H. Winslow of the federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This commission not only finished its 
report on time but turned back to the 
public treasury one-third of the $15,000 
appropriated for its expenses. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, created by the act to admin- 
ister the work for the entire country, 
would, according to the provisions of 
the bill, consist of the postmaster gen- 
eral, and the secretaries of interior, of 
agriculture, of commerce and of labor. 
The commissioner of education is desig- 
nated as executive officer. This scheme 
of control was devised at a time when 
it was felt that Congress would be un- 
likely to create a new commission in the 
field of industry unless it was very close- 
ly connected with the officers of federal 
administration. ; 

An effort is now being made, in which 
Senator Smith and the other members 
of the commission who drafted the bill 
are participating, to change this scheme 
of control so as to provide a board of 
citizens representative of the various in- 
terests concerned rather than the board 
composed of cabinet officers. The board 
of five citizens would be representative 
of industry, commerce, agriculture, la- 
bor and education, if proposed amend- 
ments are made to the bill. 

The change is urged by the National 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial 


Education, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 


seat 


“ 
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sociation, the American Home Economic 
Association and other bodies interested. 
Some of these organizations at meetings — 
within the last two or three weeks have _ 
adopted resolutions urging the change 
and reiterating their strong plea for the 
passage of the bill. 4 

The cost of living inquiry in the Dis-— 
trict of Columbia, which the national and 
local Consumers’ Leagues are urging, 
has already made progress towards its — 
authorization by Congress. The meas- 
ure, introduced by Senator Kenyon, di-— 
recting the Department of Labor to— 
make the inquiry and appropriating $6,- 
000 for the purpose, has been favorably — 
reported in the Senate but with an 
amendment excluding government em-~ 
ployes from the scope of inquiry. 

In the House a sub-committee of the 
Committee on tke District of Columbia, 
has taken favorable action. It is hoped 
that before its final passage the amend- 
ment made by the Senate committee may 
be eliminated. The passage of this: bill, 
which almost passed the last Congress, — 
will provide powerful ammunition, the — 


Consumers’ League believes, for a move- 
— ? 


ment to secure a minimum wage law in ~ 
the District of Columbia. 


AR, WOMEN, WAGES AND 
W MUNITIONS 7 
IF ANYONE is equipped to judge ~ 
the effect of war on English working 
women it is Isabel Sloan. For Isabel 
Sloan knows English industry from A to 
Z. She is herself a trade unionist, and a 
member of the Independent Labor Party. — 
She is “dispute secretary” (in charge of 
trade settlements) for the National Fed-~ 
eration of Women Workers, the largest 
organization of women wage-earners in- 
England. 

Just at present Miss Sloan is in Amer- 
ica making investigations into factory 
management that she may help solve 
the problems that organized labor faces 
in Great Britain. As she made ready 
to dash from New York to Philadelphia 
Miss Sloan stopped to say a few words 
about the industrial situation in England. 


“When war first came upon us,” she 
explained, “there was an oversupply of 
labor, due both to unemployment in cer- 
tain trades and to the fact that thousands 
of women who had never worked before 
volunteered to fill the positions left by 
men. In their patriotic hysteria these 
women worked eighty and ninety hours 
a week, a strain,’ Miss Sloan added, 
“that will injure the race for a genera- 
tion to come.” 


At present, she continued, three fac- 
tors are easing the situation—a diminish- 
ing supply of labor, the conclusion of 
many employers that worn out labor 
does not pay in the long run, and new 
safeguards raised by the government to 
take the place of the factory acts which 
were shattered by the war. 

Two prospective measures enacted for 
munition workers Miss Sloan described. 


Common Welfare 
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One is the appointment by Lloyd George 
of a Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee to draw up recommendations 
about hours of work, housing, poisonous 
occupations, etc. Men like Seebohm 
Rountree, the sociologist, are  rep- 
resented on the committee. Their rec- 
ommendations are not binding, but have 
been followed by the better class of fac- 
tories. Thus Armstrong and Whitworth 
(the largest munition makers in England 
and one of the hardest drivers at the 
beginning of war), while- not fol- 
lowing the ideal recommended by the 
committee—three shifts of eight hours 
each—have reduced women’s hours of 
work from seventy to fifty-eight. 

Another government committee, the 
Munitions Labor Supply Committee, has 
regulated the wages to be paid to two 
classes of workers—women employes on 
women’s work and women on men’s 
work. For the latter the regulations 
have become law. 

Women on men’s work must now re- 
ceive the same piece rates as men, must 
be granted bonuses under the same con- 
ditions, and if employed on time schedule 
must be guaranteed £1 when learning and 
the same pay as men when they take the 
same positions. But—and here’s the rub 
according to Miss Sloan—employers are 
apt to see to it that the work is not 
exactly “the same.” A little change in 
machinery, material or process and a big 
change in the pay. Often, too, avarice 
is the mother of invention. For example, 
Miss Sloan mentioned the making of a 
rim on a use, a process formerly done 
by hand by a man who was paid about 
£2 10s. Now a machine has been in- 


' 


vented to do the work and the girl 
tending it receives 14s and*a_ small 
bonus. Such changes are transforming 
English industry, Miss Sloan asserts. 


The rules formulated by the Munitions 
Labor Supply Committee for women’s 
wages on women’s work had not yet be- 
come law when Miss Sloan left England, 
but had been adopted by all government 
factories, by government-controlled fac- 
tories and the best privately owned fac- 
tories. They set 4d an hour as the 
minimum wage for women engaged in 
munition factories on a time basis. Piece 
work rates are to be adjusted so that 
they shall yield 33 1-3 per cent over 
time rates. Overtime shall be paid for 
at the same rates as men receive. 


In regard to all these regulations which 
the Munitions Labor Supply Committee 
has drawn up, Miss Sloan states that 
where a strong labor organization exists 
enforcement is strict, where one does not, 
the rules are apt to be a dead letter. 


As to the future effect of war on 
women workers Miss Sloan predicts that 
in every way, except physically, women 
will benefit. She points out in evidence, 
the new fields of work open to women, 
higher wages and the impetus to trade 
unionism among women—the member- 
ship of the Federation of Women Work- 
ers, for instance, has trebled since the 
war. 


The general level of wages after the 
war will be lower, however, Miss Sloan 
believes, because with female competi- 
tion the returning men will receive less 
although the women will be paid more 
than formerly. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


“aM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER?”—THE DISPOSSESSED PICTURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


RETTY PICTURES VS. REALISM 
Pp IN SCHOOL ROOM ART 


“DEPRESSING AND MORBID” are 
the words used by Principal Zabriskie 
of the Washington Irving High School, 
New York city, to characterize the paint- 
ing, Am I My Brother’s Keeper, shown 
above, in explaining his successful effort 
to have it removed from the Municipal 
Art Gallery in the foyer of the school 
building. 

The painting, by J. C. Dollman, was 
originally exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London, and was presented 
to the people of New York in 1911 by 
Alfred Mosely, chairman of the British 
commission which made a study of edu- 
cational systems in the United States. 
It was received in behalf of the city by 
Theodore Roosevelt and was hung in a 
committee room of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The dedication pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Education, contained this ex- 
planation of the painting: 


“The picture represents a scene on 
the Thames embankment, London, show- 
ing examples (taken from life) of un- 
skilled workers, unemployed, and 
without money, food or shelter. 

“Commencing from the left-hand side, 
the first three figures are working-men 
of various types. The fourth is a dis- 
charged soldier, who prefers sleeping out 
even in the bitter winter nights to part- 
ing with the last link that binds him to 
respectability, viz., the war medal which 
is seen on his breast. 

“At the extreme right is another un- 
fortunate example, a countryman (with 
his wife and child) who has tramped in 
from an outlying district in search of 
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work. These too are destitute and are 
spending their night in the open. 

“All this takes place within a stone’s 
throw of the Savoy Hotel (the lights 
of which are seen shining in the back- 
ground), where the rich and frivolous 
are discussing their costly and dainty 
suppers and the vintages of their wines.” 


Carl Beck, who is in charge of the 
Labor Forum which meets every Sunday 
evening in the auditorium of the school, 
borrowed the picture to illustrate the un- 
employment meeting to be held under the 
auspices of the Labor Forum. 

When he did not immediately return it 
Principal Zabriskie ordered it removed 
to the basement of the building and pro- 
tested to the Board of Education against 
its being allowed to remain in the school 
building. In explaining his action he is 
quoted as saying: 


“No man would wish his daughter to 
be brought in contact with a picture of 
this degenerate character. Girls 
in the day classes of the Washington 
Irving High School should have all the 
enthusiasm, the joy and the beauty that 
pleasant surroundings can give, and 
there should be no jarring or depressing 
note. For these reasons request 
to make the picture a permanent exhibit 
in our schools was not granted by the 
Committee on Buildings. I cannot be- 
lieve it will be granted at any time.” 


On a peremptory order from the 
Board of Education, Mr. Beck returned 
the painting to its original obscurity, on 
March 2. Before doing so, however, he 
wrote a letter of protest in which he 
said: 

“The points of view found in such 
objections [as Principal Zabriskie’s] are 
signs of weakness in our educational 
system. If girls are some day 
to become citizens, shall they or shall 
they not be allowed the opportunity to 
understand problems with which later 
they will be obliged to grapple?” 


NEW AGENCY IN THE DRESS 
AND WAIST INDUSTRY 


Tue Jornt Boarn of Enforce- 
ment of Standards is the new agency 
created by the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and the union in the dress and 
waist industry in New York city, to 
bring order out of the chaos of indi- 
vidual shop agreements on prices. The 
situation to be remedied was such that 
employer was underbidding employer 
and union employe practically scabbing 
on his fellow unionist. 


As mentioned in THE Survey for Feb- 
ruary 19, this committee consists of nine 
members and a salaried director. Three 
members are from the union, three from 
the association, three representatives 
from the public, one of whom will be 
chairman. Robert G. Valentine of Bos- 
ton has been elected by the committee 
as director. 


As a part of its work of standardizing 
wages, the committee will have charge 
of a so-called test-shop. Here one or 
two or three workers will be steadily em- 
ployed in an effort to determine the just 
price, judging from the skill and time 
required, for each task in the waist and 
dress trade. The committee will attempt 
also to regulate as far as possible hours 
of labor looking toward the curtailment 
of unemployment. It will act, moreover, 
as a central court of arbitration between 
the Committee of Immediate Action to 
which complaints are first submitted at 
present, and the Board of Arbitration, 
the final court in the industry. 


The running expenses of the board 
will be in the neighborhood of $40,000 
a year. To provide this sum, it is pro- 
posed to tax each member of the union 
one cent per week, and each employer 
one cent per week for each of his em- 
ployes. The union membership fs 35,- 
000, out of which it is estimated there 
will be 20,000 to contribute one cent per 
week for fifty weeks. The deficit will 
be equally divided between the treasur- 
ies of the union and the association. 


EGRO SEGREGATION ADOPT- 
ED BY ST. LOUIS 


THE FIRST popular vote by use 
of the initiative under the new city 
charter of St. Louis, and the first pop- 
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ular vote in the United States in regard 
to race segregation resulted in adopting 
the segregation ordinance by a three to 
one vote on February 29. Seventy thou- 
sand voters, one half of the total regis- 
tered, cast their ballots. Of the 18,000 
votes cast against segregation about 
9,000 were those of Negroes. The only 
white wards which voted against it 
were two in the downtown district in- 
habited by citizens of. foreign birth. 


The election marked the end of a six 
year fight led by small property owners 
and real estate dealers to secure the 
segregation of the ‘races. Every attempt 
to get the city’s legislative body to pass 
such an ordinance has failed. The ad- 
vocates of segregation were among the 
foremost supporters of the initiative and 
referendum amendment to the old chart- 
er and direct legislation features of the 
new. 


It had been the concensus of opinion’ 


for years that Negro segregation would 
be one of the first propositions submit- 
ted under direct legislation. 


' The ordinances were not vigorously 
opposed because it was apparent from the 
start that it would be almost impossible 
to make much headway against almost 
universal race prejudice and the interests 
of small property owners. However, a 
strong citizens’ committee of one hun- 
dred was formed, composed of leading 
citizens who believe segregation a vio- 
lation of American principles. The Post- 
Dispatch was vigorous in its opposition 
but the other daily papers either let 
the subject as much alone as they could 
or were inclined to favor it in their news 
columns. The leading Republican organ 
made no editorial mention of the issue 


at all, and the local Republican Party © 


failed to oppose it actively. The So- 
cialist Party and the entire foreign press 
were universally against the ordinance. 
Although the churches were appealed to, 
very few ministers took any stand. Much 
prejudice against the Negro had doubt- 
less been aroused by the recent long run 
of the Birth of a Nation. 


One definite result was the testing of 
the initiative clause of the charter in the 
Supreme Court of the state, which up- 
held its validity. The segregation ordi- 
nances will be taken into the courts at 
the first opportunity and together with 
the Louisville ordinance and those in 
litigation elsewhere, will be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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The Married Woman 


earning position when she mar- 
ries? 

“No, emphatically, no!” an- 
swers feminism. “She must preserve 
her hard-won independence. She can 
add conjugal love to her life; but never 
must she allow love to supersede earn- 
ing. By continuing at lucrative work 
she can hire experts to do her household 
duty and, exempt from the drudgery of 
cooking, cleaning, sewing and serving, 
she can realize herself in her occupation 
and swim in the great current of the 
world’s life. Not only should she keep 
up her vocation after the wedding but 
she should endeavor to make it legally 
impossible for any employer to bar her 
from factory, school or office on account 
of matrimony.” 

The legislature of western Australia 
has made it a crime punishable with im- 
prisonment for three months or a fine 
of $2,500 for any employer either to 
dismiss a work-woman or to reduce her 
in grade when she marries. That is the 
logical climax of industrial feminism, of 
the ideal “every woman at work for 
wages.” If the dependence on husband 
is a disgrace, and the earning of her own 
bread a precious right which every 
mother should cherish, then no employer 
should be permitted to deny her that 
right. 


G HOULD a woman resign her wage- 


This doctrine, dinned into the ears of - 


bright, ambitious college girls deflects 
their minds from home-making and often 
turns the balance against it. But work- 
ing women by the ten thousand who toil 
for wages of five to ten dollars-a week, 
are not prone to this deception. They 
look forward to marriage as a release 
from drudgery. They expect the hus- 
band’s wages to be handed to them for 
disbursement, regarding their work in 
home-making as their full and sufficient 
contribution to the joint menage. That 
their economic service in the home is 
fully as valuable as in the factory they 
know without elaborate demonstration, 
because if they are to pay for suitable 
help, according to feminist directions, 
every cent of their slender earnings will 
be paid to the “suitable help” who, even 
then, will do far less for money than 
they themselves for love. 

Such women, the real wage-earners, 
know from their own bitter experience, 
as humanism recognizes, how hurtful to 
health and well-being is the industrial 
employment of women. To this harm- 
fulness whole libraries of evidence have 
been given by doctors, factory inspec- 
tors, investigators, sociologists and of.- 
ficials of every grade. As to the effect 


By Fobn Martin 


HE. third in a series of arti- 

cles on The Four Ages of 
Woman, in which Mr. Martin sets 
forth a “program of humanism” in 
opposition to what he regards as 
socially destructive phases of the 
feminist movement. 


on the worker herself, a British factory, 


inspector says: 


“In weaving rooms and other places 
where women are obliged to stand at 
their work, varicose veins are more than 
commonly frequent and, naturally 
enough, occur more frequently among 
the married women” (Fatigue and Ef- 
ficiency, Josephine Goldmark, page 122). 


Earlier in life the damage has already 
appeared. “The witness has lived in 
twenty factory towns and has observed 
that young women who work in the fac- 
tories are many of them ruined in morals 
and nearly all in health. A rosy-cheeked 
girl put in a mill will begin to fade in 
three months” (Jbid., page 132). A 
high price surely, to pay for initiation 
into industry. A doctor testifies that 
“40 per cent of married women who 
have been factory or shop girls come un- 
der medical attention for pelvic troubles, 
under thirty years of age” (JIbid., page 
135) 

Of this penalty for partial “economic 
independence” feminist arguments give 
no hint. And such penalties are rarely 
escaped by the women who work as 
ninety-nine out of every hundred women 
who seek “economic independence” must 
work. 

Even if she do, not marry, the woman 
cannot escape the penalty of her sex 
when exposed to the strains of industry. 


“The unmarried as well as the mar- 
ried woman is subject to the physical 
limitations of her sex and each suffers 
alike from those incidents of industrial 
work most detrimental to the female 
reproductive systems, such as overstrain 
from excessive speed and complexity, 
prolonged standing and the absence of a 
monthly day of rest” (Jbid., page 40). 


Employments that do not require con- 
stant standing and are quite “genteel” 
in character yet bring their own special 
harm to women workers. Universally 
girls are employed as operators at tele- 
phone switch-boards. Smartly dressed, 
intelligent in feature, sifted and trained 
in special schools, better paid than most 
girl workers, these telephone operators, 
with “the voice with a smile that wins” 
to whose prompt “Number, please?” we 
are all accustomed, are not usually 


in Industry 


brought to mind when the distresses of 
female wage-working are considered. 
Yet a Canadian Royal Commission aided 
by twenty-eight physicians reported 
(Senate document, No. 380) : 


“In our opinion a day oi six working 
hours is quite long enough for 
a woman to be engaged in this class of 
work if a proper regard is to be had for 
the effect upon her health.’ 

But the average hours of work in the 
United States is eight and one-half per 
day. Far from a six-hour day, a case of 
thirty-nine hours’ overtime in two weeks 
added to a regular nine-hour day “is 
not an exceptional case. Many other 
girls are working as long hours.” 
Women in industry must sacrifice them- 
selves to the business. The business will 
not sacrifice itself to them; it will exact 
the last ounce of strength. “It is safe 
to say that the breaking point of the 
operator’s health is not far from the 
breaking-point of efficient work,” says. 
the report. 

So it goes. In England, in Germany, 
in France, in Canada, in the United 
States—wherever eyes have been opened 
to look clearly on the effect of wage- 
earning on woman’s vigor and enjoy- 
ment of life, the same dismal tale 
of sickness and premature death is 
told. However, with increasing fre- 
quency girls in offices and_ stores 
and social work, the cleaner and light- 
er occupations, tend to stay at work 
after marriage, at least until handicapped 
by the coming of a baby. In this case 
the woman does double duty as provider 
and housekeeper. 

The young couple start with light 
housekeeping in which John is expected 
to help Mary by lighting the morning 
fire, wiping the dishes and sharing in 
the heavy furniture cleaning. Of this, 
in his masculine selfish way, he present- 
ly tires. Always the tendency is for 
more and more of the housework to fall 
exclusively on the woman. She does it 
more handily; it seems “natural like” for 
her to undertake it; the bliss of love’s. 
young dream, so vivid during the court- 
ship, when he found his greatest delight 
in joining with her in any work that 
gave a chance for a hand-touch and a 
stolen kiss, begins to fade, and presently 
the traditional function of woman in 
the home is added to her self-retained 
new function of provider for the home. 

Theory fails against age-long custom 
and natural fitness. Her hours at the 
office are the same as his. Together they 
may start off in the morning and return 
in the evening; but before she goes she 
must get the breakfast and plan the even- 
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ing meal and when they return there is 
the meal to be cooked, table to be laid, 
dishes to be washed and dusting, clean- 
ing and furbishing of rooms to fill the 
evening. Unless she succeeds in smoth- 
ering all her feminine instincts she will 
be more eager to make the rooms into 
a domestic nest than she was to turn 
her single bachelor hall-bedroom into an 
abiding-place. 


O Mary works while John reads the 
newspaper and smokes. Inevitably 
she is overloaded. Marriage has brought 
him a cozy place of his own in which 
to rest and refresh himself after the 
day’s fatigues; but she has found an 
additional burden, lightened indeed by 
love and by her joy in the fulfilment of 
woman’s desired destiny—the creation of 
a nest of her own, but yet of necessity 
an additional drain on her vitality, an 
added pull on her elasticity that may de- 
stroy its resilience. 

“But,” the feminist will exclaim, “why 
doesn’t she hire a woman to come in 
while she is away during the day and 
clean up everything, lay the table for 
love’s cozy supper, have the lamps light- 
ed and the curtains drawn against the 
mistress’ return and everything beauti- 
fully arranged so that Mary, like John, 
can read the newspaper and smoke her 
cigarette the livelong evening through ?” 

For cogent reasons. After Mary has 
paid out of her very moderate salary 
for her carfare and her lunches, for 
the neat shirtwaists and hats in the 
fashion which her smart situation de- 
mands, for her laundry and other ex- 
penses incidental to her work, so little 
is left as her contribution to the house- 
hold for food, rent, light, insurance and 
saving, that she does not see how she 
can give some other woman $6 a week 
to do her housekeeping for her, even if 
she can find a trustworthy capable per- 
son who for a dollar a day will not 
break and waste more than the worth of 
her services. 

No! the feminist substitute for the 
wife’s work in the home—that some 
other woman shall do it—presupposes an 
income which the wife rarely earns. 

In the very exceptional cases of wom- 
en of extraordinary talent who, fitted in 
industry with the exact work that suits 
them, are able to earn $3,000 a year and 
more, enough may be allotted to buy the 
services of the paragon housekeeper and 
maids to work under her, so that the 
mistress can be spared any drain on her 
strength when she returns from her lu- 
crative day’s work. 

But, even then, other difficulties make 


this system of going in double harness, 
wife and husband pulling an equal share 
of the economic load, impracticable as a 
usual mode of life.. Suppose either man 
or woman by the common exigencies of 
their business must remove to another 
city. What then becomes of the double- 
harnessing? Which shall control? Shall 
he go with her to enable her to establish 
herself afresh, or shall she break her 
business connections to stay with him? 
“Whither thou goest I will go,” has been 
the loving pledge of the wife in the pa- 
triarchal family because the necessities 
of the family compel the father to follow 
his business opportunity wherever it 
leads; but loyalty to her career will clash 
with loyalty to her husband. Which 
shall then conquer? 

I knew one lovely young feminist 
whose hopes came to wreck on just this 
reef. She was an able and enthusiastic 
labor agitator, hailing from England, 
who found congenial and well-paid em- 
ployment in America. But before en- 
tering this sphere she had shown the 
weakness to fall in love with an English- 
man whom, in the expectation that her 
career need not be broken, she shortly 
afterward married. However, the hus- 
band, unable to discover suitable em- 
ployment in America, went to a good 
berth in South Africa, explaining that 
“T didn’t demand that my wife should 
give up her career, but I never had any 
idea of giving up my own.” 

With this geographical separation 
what arrangement could be reached? 
Could two hearts on two separate con- 
tinents continue to beat as one? Man- 
like and Englishman-like, he expected 
his wife to follow him. At first she was 
recalcitrant, for she was saturated with 
feminist theory. After a few months of 
dallying she was offered the alternative 
of complete union or a complete rupture 
of communication. She really loved her 
husband—a contingency for which fem- 
inism does not provide. So a prolonged 
famine of letters from hubby reached 
her feelings, and she finally sacrificed 
her work to her marriage vows. 

All these mundane obstacles, however, 
are of trifling importance compared with 
the peril of the central assumption. of 
this ménage a deux, an assumption most 
repugnant to humanism, that there shall 
be no early fruit of the marriage. So- 
ciety’s prevailing arrangement is based 
on the opposite expectation. Civil Ser- 
vice rules and the rules of boards of 
education which require the resignation 
of a woman employe when she marries, 
are drafted on the moral and humane as- 
sumption that married couples will have 
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babies and that the first conception will 
occur, on the average, not many months 
after marriage. 

But that assumption is becoming old- 
fashioned and obsolete. As is demon- 
strated by the agitation against the re- 
tirement of women teachers, doctors or 
civil servants upon marriage and is veri- 
fied by the western Australian law that 
forbids any employer to dismiss or de- 
mote a woman upon her marriage, fem- 
inists resent the implication that any 
physiological disability for the full dis- 
charge of their business duties will fol- 
low upon their marriage. And, in truth, 
as we have shown in another chapter, 
the college and professional and_ busi- 
ness woman knows how to. keep any 
maternal longings under the strictest 
control and to outwit Dame Nature’s 
devices. 


fF EMINISM would supplant instinct 

by thrift and strike out of the mar- 
riage service all reference to the Biblical] 
injunction to “be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth.” It challenges 
society to alter its fundamental assump- 
tions about the consequences of mar- 
riage and to base industrial employment 
for women on the presupposition that 
maternity, if not entirely avoided, will 
at least be effectively regulated by the 
law of economic independence for wom- 
en. Society has been organized, hith- 
erto, on the humanist assumption that 
the operation of instinctive impulse was 
so dependable and its consequences so 


inevitable that the woman would, short- 


ly after marriage, be incapacitated for 
strenuous outside activity and should 
therefore, upon marriage, resign that 
activity. 

Feminism challenges society to revise 
that common expectation, to recognize 
that mating need not mean maternity 
and to rearrange the rules of employ- 
ment so as to approve and encourage the 
feminist in her subordination of mater- 
nity to money-making. 

Not, however, that all feminists ap- 
prove of completely sterile marriages. A 
child is necessary to the woman, argues 
the feminist, for her complete’ self-real- 
ization; therefore, she must not permit 
even her economic independence to sen- 
tence her to maternal sterility. But 
neither must she permit the baby to sen- 
tence her to economic dependence. She 
should not resign her vocation on mar 
riage because marriages implies a baby, 
since, even with a baby, she will not need 
to resign her vocation. That brings us 
to the question of the mother in indus- 
try which must next be considered. 


{In the next instalment, Mr. Martin will take up The Mother tn Industry.]} 
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E HAVE witnessed the rise 

and fall of several theories of 

the great war. Certain writ- 

ers, oblivious to their own 
earlier “indiscretions,” are now ridicul- 
ing the theory that was so widely ac- 
cepted in the United States immediately 
after the outbreak of the calamitous and 
amazing conflict—the theory, namely, 
that the war was one against war. We 
are told that this was an extremely naive 
and simple view, and that it did far too 
much honor even to England, to say 
nothing of France and Russia; and more 
recently, Italy. t 

Let it be granted that the theory in 
question was too simple. But it was not 
unnatural, and it certainly was “on the 
side of the angels.” It implied that cer- 
tain powers had deliberately or reckless- 
ly and wantonly provoked the war, and 
that the other powers were not only de- 
fending themselves against criminal ag- 
gression but were fighting to prevent its 
recurrence, to crush the spirit respon- 
sible for ‘it, to inflict condign punish- 
ment and give the world guaranties 
against needless, immoral and inexcus- 
able warfare. 

If, as a matter of fact, none of the 
_warring powers is fighting to punish 
sheer aggression, or to prevent it in the 
future, it is of the utmost importance 
that we Americans should know this. 
We cannot afford to be unjust, to form 
and cling to an erroneous theory of the 
terrible struggle. It is our duty to try 
to understand it and to interpret it to 
others—for no more momentous prob- 
lem is likely to challenge the mind and 
soul of this generation. 

But, in rejecting or modifying one 
“too simple” theory, let us beware of 
rushing to the other extreme and seri- 
ously promulgating another naive and 
simple but far less creditable theory. 
Unfortunately, there are signs that this 
is the very thing that is happening. 
Some articles have appeared in which 
contemptuous references to the war- 
against-war theory of the terrible 
months of 1914 are followed by dog- 
matic assertions that, in reality, the pres- 
ent war is “a war to begin war.” It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that pre- 
paredness panic, or preparedness bias, 
underlies this new and alarming theory. 


In brief, the theory is this: The war 
is the inevitable result of empire build- 
ing, of colonial expansion, of territorial 
and commercial necessity or ambition, of 
preferential tariffs, special concessions, 
sphere-of-interests claims, dollar diplo- 
macy, and so on. 


If the world were ready for free trade 


Newer Theories 
of the War 


By 
Victor S. Yarros 


and the open door in the broadest sense 
of the term, it would be ready for per- 
manent peace and limitation of arma- 
ments. If the great powers were willing 
to live and let live, to adopt a neighbor- 
ly and moral policy toward small nations, 
they would be ready for peace and arma- 
ment limitation. But all this is utopian. 
The world is not ready for these condi- 
tions precedent to peace, and the present 
tragic and sanguinary war is not in the 
least likely to advance the cause of 
neighborliness, internationalism, free 
trade, and peace. Hence, we must an- 
ticipate other wars and prepare for 
them. 

A dangerous theory, this, because to 
the superficial it has elements of plausi- 
bility. The average person has heard 
that the competition for markets and 
colonies causes war or threatens it. He 
has heard of Germany’s complaint that 
her rivals have sought to deprive her of 
her rightful place in the sun. He has 
heard of friction over “spheres” and 
protectorates. If politicians, militarists 
and agents of ammunition manufacturers 
harp on the vague theme that these 
things “mean war,” or perpetual danger 
of war, preparedness has won half the 
battle so far as he is concerned. 

As a matter of fact, there is little of 
substance in such vague theorizing and 
prophesying.. Free trade, as Cobden 
held, would be a potent pledge of peace, 
but tariffs and protection do not neces- 
sarily spell war. Commercial rivalry and 
the colonial ambitions of the great pow- 
ers beget controversy and friction, but 
they do not necessarily mean war. No 
intelligent student of public finance, of 
economics, of trade, needs to be told that 
in our day one short war, a war of six 
months’ duration, costs more than a 
dozen colonies yield in profits in a de- 
cade. No enlightened person needs to 
be told that the best markets are not the 
markets that have to be fought for on 
the battlefield. 


Germany’s best customers in recent 


decades—decades of wonderful progress 
for her in industry, commerce and ex- 
ports—have been the great powers, her 
rivals. She has not had to extort 
American and British custom by threats 
of invasion and compulsion. The best 
customers of the United States are 
Britain, Germany, Canada and other na- 
tions of the same rank. 

The progress toward free trade, equal 
opportunity, recognition of the territori- 
al integrity and independence of small or 
weak and pacific nations, may be very 
slow, but it is sure. The settlement of 
outstanding disputes may not prove an 
easy process, but England found no in- 
superable obstacle to an entente with 
France, her “traditional enemy,” or to 
an understanding with Russia. There is 
no reason to think that, with a certain 
amount of good will and give-and-take on 
both sides, England and Germany could 
not similarly have adjusted their differ- 
ences and reached an understanding. 

The question is not whether there are 
actual or imaginary conflicts of interest 
between this power, or group of powers, 
and that power or group, but whether 
such conflicts inevitably lead to war and 
do not admit of amicable and diplomatic 
treatment. 

There is nothing in the history of the 
last forty years to justify the assertion 
that territorial and colonial controver- 
sies inevitably beget war. There is much 
in such history to suggest the opposite 
conclusion and to warrant hope and con- 
fidence in the suppression of war by 
negotiation, conciliation and arbitration. 

The present war was not “inevitable,” 
and it is not the fatal or inevitable pre- 
curser of other wars. Even the German 
Crown Prince and Herr Ballin, the close 
friend of the German Emperor, have 
called it a criminal and “idiotic” war. 
This is exactly what it is—a criminal and 
idiotic war. It was the result of suspi- 
cion, distrust, intrigue, panic, diplomatic 
blunders and military haste. None of 
the peoples now engaged in it wanted it. 
In each of the warring countries it is 
ardently believed to be a purely defen- 
sive war. Nowhere is it commonly at- 
tributed to the unavoidable competition 
for markets and opportunities. 

It is, therefore, to repeat, particularly 
gratuitous and reckless for American ob- 
servers to advance, at this stage, the 
theory that the war was not only in- 
evitable, but that it is the certain fore- 
runner of other wars. Some of the pre- 
paredness extremists are not overscrupu- 
lous, but it requires a great deal of 
audacity, or of ignorance and “simpli- 
city,” to profess the belief that the 
world is doomed to chronic warfare. 


[0,000,000 
REASONS FOR 
CHILDREN’S WEEK 


HE pictures on these 
pages were furnished by 
U. 8S. Reclamation Service, 
International Sunday 
School Association, the 


Spirit of Missions, Mis- ' ‘ape : yobs i 4 
SN onary Lilduentiod en INDIAN, CHINESE, NEGRO, MEXICAN, COREA? 


ment and American Mis- COUNTRY—WILL BE INFLUENCED FOR } 


sionary Association. 


HERE are more than ten million reasons 1 
country for a children’s week—10,631,364 
the census five years ago. Whether baby — 
a red, black, yellow or white. skin, his needs ard 
much the same, the country over. E 
And so, more than 3,000 communities are b 
together in children’s week observances, this we) 
March 4 to 11, from Alaska through Saskatchr 
across the whole United States, westward to the: 
ippines, southward into Mexico, and on to the B 
West Indies. A Colorado settlement forty miles 
a railroad is one of these communities; and a Mc 
coal-mining town of large foreign population; g: 
of women on some of the government reclany 
lands; a southern mill village, a club of farm w 
in a mid-western state, a tiny mission church in 
ico,—all are thinking, 
this week, definitely 
about ways and means 
of baby welfare. 


The commissioner of 
Indian affairs has is- 
sued a call for special 
effort to care for In- 
dian babies. 

Texas has a special 
slogan for the week: 
“Baby health is Texas 
wealth.” 


The Manila woman’s 
club plans to observe 
baby week. 

Valdez 


and Nome, 
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: HYMN OF 
: CHILD WELFARE 


GOD of little children, whom thou on earth didst love, 
Look down today and bless them from Heaven high above, 
Our orchards and our vineyards we till with zealous care 
But child-plants, unprotected, are drooping everywhere. 


O God of little children, teach us to know their worth, 
Of such shall be thy kingdom in Heaven and on earth, 
And in the great world-garden thy laborers are we 

To guard and keep the blossoms for all eternity. 


O God of little children, we have no wealth beside, 

Teach us to seek and save them by effort nation-wide, 

To fight the foes that threaten, the weeds and pest and blight, 
i For every child-plant growing is precious in thy sight. 


eS ole eo - O God of little children, thy garden shall be tilled, 
; By us whose hearts are wakened, thy prophecies fulfilled. 
The desert long neglected shall blossom as the rose, 
With health and hope and freedom for every child that grows. 


Motity Wuitrorp ANDERSON. 
(Inspector of Almshouses, New York State Board of Charities. ] 


'HE CHILDREN OF THE 387RACES IN THIS 
iCANISM BY CHILD WELFARE WEEK 


have sent to the federal Children’s Bureau for 
y Week Bulletin. 
la says: “Every homeless baby in a babyless 


ska women’s clubs all over the state will see 
{ welfare exhibits after these have served this 
Omaha and Lincoln. 

nsin’s campaign emphasizes prenatal care, and 
ht nursing and instruction of prospective 


Dakota is offering prizes for an essay contest 
chools on subjects of welfare. 

and is going to have in one town at least, 
registration day when every mother may go 
‘ity Hall and find out whether her babies are 
registered. 


Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, San Francisco, 
Washington, and other 
cities will celebrate 
now; other cities will 
hold a baby week later 
in the spring. 


Special emphasis is 
laid on the opportun- 
ity afforded by this 
children’s week to 
arouse public opinion 
and begin permanent 
work for child welfare. 
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Child Welfare Work in California 
By William H. Slingerland 


N its broadest sense child welfare 
work includes everything that may 
be done for children, whether in 
the home, the schools, the churches, 

or in society at large; but in this study 
its meaning is limited to two allied lines 
of work: remedial efforts in behalf of 
children who are needy, neglected, ab- 
normal or unfortunate; and preventive 
measures to protect normal children and 
save them from becoming dependent, de- 
linquent or defective. 


Our fathers saw these needs and sup- 
plied them generously, but in the sim- 
plest ways. Their child welfare work 
was almost entirely remedial and cor- 
rective, and found expression in many 
orphanages, homes and _ reformatories. 
The present generation not only sees 
the same needs but analyzes them; 
studies causes and invents preventive 
measures. Welfare work today is there- 
fore both remedial and preventive, with 
the emphasis on the latter. Orphanages 
and reformatories are still used, but 
there have been added a multitude of 
agencies and auxiliary organizations, re- 
lated fully as much to the family which 
is normal although perhaps depressed, as 
to the children already homeless and de- 
pendent. 


In California orphanages and other in- 
stitutions for children multiplied in the 
earlier days to a greater extent than in 
any other state of equal population. For 
a generation California has been noted 
for its orphan asylums and the large 
amounts annually expended for the sup- 
port of dependent children. Recent years 
have seen the organization of several 
child-placing agencies, and numerous 
auxiliary societies principally preventive 
in their functions. The social service 
world of California is even now in a 
ferment, Present conditions may well 
be paraphrased thus: “All the Califor- 
nians and strangers there spend their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing.” 


There are eleven northern states whose 
population in 1910 was between one and 
three millions. The census volume on 
Benevolent Institutions 1910, showed 
that the ratio to population of children 
in their orphanages and homes_ then 
averaged 100.5 inmates of institutions to 
each 100,000 inhabitants. The lowest 
ratio in the group, 45.8, was that of 
Kansas. The highest, 236.4, was that of 
California. New York is the only north- 
ern .state whose institutional dependent 
children equal in ratio to population 
those of California. 


The organizations for the care of 
children in California, including the reg- 
ular child-placing agencies, the institu- 
tions for continued care, and the princi- 
pal, auxiliary agencies whose work is 
largely preventive, classified according 
to management and function, are as fol- 
lows: 
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HE Russell Sage Foundation 

has just published a study of 
the child-caring agencies and in- 
stitutions of California which the 
author, Dr. Slingerland of its De- 
partment of Child-helping, here 
summarizes. Particular interest 


attaches to the rating of California 


compared, on the one hand, with 
the old states of the Atlantic sea- 
board with their high percentage 
of institutional children and, on the 
other hand, with the younger states 
of the intermediate Middle West 
and their emphasis on the newer 
forms of child-care.—Eniror. 


UNDER PUBLIC MANAGEMENT: 


United States, Sherman Institute for 
Indian Childrenpiee ameter oe ale 5 

State, Institution for Feebleminded...... 1 

State, Institutions for Delinquents...... 3 

County, Juvenile detention homes........ 18 
Total under public management.... 23 

UNDER PRIVATE MANAGEMENT: 
Child-placing . agenciesigy)..c.-..0.. 20>: 7 


Institutions for delinqnents............ 4 
Institutions for al aS 
Non-sectarian orphanages and homes.. 31 
General church orphanages and homes. 19 
Catholic orphanages and homes...... 21 
Combined care of adults and children. 7 


Auxiliary private organizations: 
Day nurseries and settlement centers.. 27 


Associa tecd . chatiilesmepiss.cisraenu sls 7 
Humane sociletlesiigimmncapin e aetes vielcic:° 3 
Children’s hospitals and clinics ...... 8 


Total under private management.134 
Grand total public and private....... 157 

. There are 100 agencies and institutions 
regularly engaged in handling and car- 
ing for dependent, delinquent, and de- 
fective children, with more than half as 
many more doing auxiliary and preven- 
tive work. 

California has iameeeed in these 100 
institutions nearly $11,000,000, or $445,- 
600 for each 100,000 inhabitants, being 
exceeded proportionately in such invest- 
ments only by New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

California expends annually for the 
maintenance of ‘these 100 institutions 
$1,955,000, or $75,000 per year for each 
100,000 inhabitants, being exceeded only 
by New York. 

California is providing pistitational 
care in public and private institutions 
for about 9,000 children, or 381 for 
each 100,000 inhabitants, being exceeded 
in this also only by New York. 

Careful study of the work in different 
states has resulted in the conviction that 
the excessive institutional provision for 
children in California, as well as in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, is 
due chiefly to failure to utilize the ad- 
vantages of the placing-out system. 


N states like Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Iowa and Minnesota, the majority of 
dependent and delinquent children are 
placed in the friendly environment of 
family homes after the briefest possible 
stay in institutions;but in California, as 


in New York, Maryland, and a few other | 
states, the institutional plan of bringing - 
up children in orphan asylums and chil- | 
-dren’s homes has prevailed. Even now 


in California, with several excellent 


child-placing agencies certified by the 
State Board of Charities and actively at | 
work, the number of children placed-out 
is far too small, and the number of nor-. | 
mal children retained for many years in | 
the orphanages and other institutions is | 


far too large. 


It is now conceded practically every-— 


where that the large congregate institu- 
tion is not as desirable for children as 
the cottage type of housing. The con- 
gregate type necessarily compels objec- 
tionable “mass care” of children, which 
prevents the study and development of 
individuality. Only in well arranged 
cottage plants is it possible to have 


“care and spirit in imitation of ordinary 


family life.” 


In California the original orphanages | 
and homes were nearly all of the con- | 


gregate type. Those founded more re- 


cently are largely of the cottage type. - 
Those also in which outworn buildings © 
are being replaced with new structures — 
are mainly erecting cottages instead of © 


great congregate buildings. | One notable 
exception is the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum of San Francisco, which has just 
erected a congregate plant whose single 
building has capacity for 500 girls. 
There is a rapid addition of cottage 


+ 


! 


buildings to the costly plants of the state © 


schools for delinquents. The new Cali- 


fornia School for Girls at Ventura is — 


a cottage institution. 


More slowly, for want of funds, but ~ 


surely, a like change is taking place in 
the private institutions for dependents. 
For example, the Los Angeles Orphans’ 


Home in 1911 abandoned a downtown ~ 


congregate plant with a capacity of 250, 
and erected on a suburban tract at Col- 
grove a fine cottage plant with a capac- 
ity of 90, at a cost of $100,000. The 


Sacramento Orphanage and Children’s ~ 


Home left a downtown congregate plant 
a few years ago and located the insti- 
tution on a suburban farm at Palmetto 
Heights, in a good cottage plant with a 
capacity for 200, and valued at $116,000. 
St. Francis’ Orphanage at Watsonville, 
the second largest Catholic institution 
for boys in the state, after over 40 years 
of operation in typical congregate build- 
ings is now completing a modern cottage 
village to house about 400 boys at a 
cost of nearly half a million dollars. 
Other institutions, will follow these ex- 
amples and provide the best modern type 
of cottage buildings in which to house 
their youthful wards. 

California, in common with New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, has 
for many years subsidized private insti-, 
tutions for children liberally. The policy 

always results in an undue multiplication 
of institutions. “and it has had its full ef- 
fect in the Golden State. The ratio of 
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381 children in institutions, out of each 
100,000 inhabitants in an agricultural 
state like California, is quite as signifi- 
cant as 531 to each 100,000 in metropoli- 
tan New York. The amount of public 
_ funds per 100,000 inhabitants in the four 
States that lead in this method of pro- 
viding for needy children is given as 
follows: New York, $35,066; California, 
$15,449; Maryland, $6,999; and Pennsyl- 
vania, $3,370. 

While the expense per child of main- 
taining children in the subsidized insti- 
tutions of California $154) is slightly 
greater than in New York ($150), the 
amount appropriated per child in Cali- 
fornia is only $60 as against $104 in New 
York. This means that private citizens 
contribute a larger proportion of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the subsidized or- 
phan asylums on the Pacific coast than 
do their friends in the East for those 
there located. 

But the subsidies for private institu- 
tions are not the entire amount of public 
funds devoted to these classes. For 
many years California has made gen- 
erous appropriations in aid of children 
in family homes. This system of ap- 
propriations has taken the form partly 
of “outdoor relief’? to needy families in 
their own homes, which prevails in most 
states; partly of funds for the payment 
of the board of children in family homes; 
and partly of mothers’ pensions. 


This last form of service was greatly 
enlarged under a statute enacted by the 
legislature of 1913, and provides that 
the state will pay a sum to such mothers 
equal to that paid from the county treas- 
ury, when the need is certified by the 
proper officers. The statute is unsatis- 
factory, and will be revised or repealed. 
Already, under its operation, there has 
been an immense, and by many it is 
believed an wuiwarranted, increase in 
both the county and the state appropria- 
tions to these funds. 


A Million a Year 


There has also been a large increase 
in county appropriations to institutions. 
For instance, in 1911 San Francisco 
county appropriated to the support of 
dependent children in institutions $55,- 
135. In 1913, to practically the same 
list of institutions, the county appropri- 
ated $179,973. The total now being ap- 
propriated from county and state funds 
for the care of children not in state in- 
stitutions is probably not less than a mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

California has only one institution for 
the feebleminded and the epileptic, So- 
noma State Home, beautifully’ located 
near Eldridge. It has excellent build- 
ings, mainly of the cottage type, and 
capacity for 1,070 inmates. There are 
several small cottages for the segrega- 
tion of special classes, and the better 


training of high-grade imbeciles. The 
institution is always full, with a waiting 
list. Dr. William J. G. Dawson, medical 
superintendent in charge, says: ‘There 
is need for a large increase in the insti- 
tutional provision for the care of the 
feebleminded all over the country. In 
California there is only one institution 
for the care of this unfortunate class. 
There has been some talk of starting a 
new home in the southern part of the 
state, and I believe that the time has ar- 
rived when another institution should 
be built. In 1910 it was estimated that 
there were nearly 8,000 feebleminded in 
California who should be receiving in- 
stitutional care.” 

One of the most needed improvements 
in the child welfare situation in Califor- 
nia is the standardizing of work and 
methods, both in the child-placing agen- 
cies and in the institutions for continued 
care. These agencies are now obliged 
to obtain annually a license or certificate 
of approval from the state Board of 
Charities, but so far there seems to have 
been only a perfunctory use of this 
leverage to standardize the work. Also 
there is said to be an immense amount 
of unauthorized child-placing, and until 
this is abolished licensing child-placing 
agencies will be of little avail. 

The institutions likewise greatly need 
stimulation toward better housing, diet, 
training, and disposition of their wards. 


OLDEST ORPHANAGE ON THE PACIFIC COAST, SAN FRANCISCO ORPHAN ASYLUM, FOUNDED 1851 


FROM CONGREGATE TO COTTAGE 
Plans for the new plant of St. Francis’ Orphanage at Watsonville, Calif. 


Many have been founded to meet par- 
ticular and often limited needs. They 
have grown up without any vital rela- 
tionship to one another. They are not 
connected with the social problems of 
the state, save as they supply certain 
dependents with care and shelter. The 
result is seen in an excessive number of 
variously constituted, unconnected, often 
competitive, and generally non-co-oper- 
ative homes and orphanages in all parts 
of the state. Special requirements by a 
central state authority, using expert vis- 
itors to inspect the institutions and in- 
struct their officers in modern methods, 
is about the only way to effect any large 
amount of standardization. 


AY I say a brief word in the 
columns of THE SURVEY re- 
garding some of the aspects 
of open-shop operation in the 

structural iron industry? The subject is 
made timely by John A. Fitch’s review, 
in THE Survey for January 8, of the re- 
port of Luke Grant, an investigator for 
the Industrial Relations Commission. 

It will be recalled that the open-shop 
fight in the structural iron industry, with 
its incidents, was responsible for the 
creation of the Industrial Relations 
Commission in the first instance, due to 
the fact that shortly after the confes- 
sion of the McNamaras, a petition sign- 
ed by many prominent people requested 
the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate conditions in this industry on 
the assumption that such a campaign of 
violence and dynamite as had been dis- 
closed could only have been the result of 
injustice and oppression inflicted upon 
the workers. Mr. Grant’s report, as 
clearly shown by Mr. Fitch, fully dis- 
poses of this assumption and shows that 
dynamite was used not to avenge un- 
bearable wrong, but as a last resort in 
a campaign to re-establish the closed- 
shop conditions previously existing in 
the industry. 

With Mr. Grant’s analysis from the 
labor union man’s point of view of the 
psychology of the use of violence and 
dynamite, there is no quarrel. In my 
judgment, however, discussion of vio- 
lence in labor troubles often tends to ob- 
scure fundamental economic - issues. 


The importance of adequate state su- 
pervision of child-helping agencies and 
institutions is not generally recognized. 
There is nothing that will more surely 
improve and standardize child-caring 
work than strictly non-sectarian and non- 
partisan state supervision. If tactfully 
conducted under statutory authority it is 
bound to stimulate advance on all lines. 

The present system of state. super- 
vision in California has two divisions. 
The first is found in the authorization 
of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections to inspect and investigate pri- 
vate orphanages and children’s homes re- 
ceiving state aid, and to inspect and 
license agencies for the placing-out of 


Open and Closed 
Shop in the Struct- 
ural Iron Industry 


By 
Walter Drew 


COUNSEL, NATIONAL ERECTORS' ASSOCIATION 


Once a state of war exists, all sorts of 
unsocial methods will be used. The im- 
portant thing is what caused the war 
and how can future wars be prevented. 

On the economic side, the most im- 
portant matter touched upon by Mr. 
Grant is that of wages. He assigns as 
one of the principal reasons why the 
open shop is preferred by the employers 
the fact that lower wages may be paid. 
He says that in New York city, “the 
stronghold of the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation, the wages paid structural iron 
workers are lower than the wages paid 
in most of the other building trades 
where the unions are working under con- 
tractual relations with their employers,” 
and that “elsewhere, on the average, the 
wages paid by members of the Erectors’ 
Association are considerably lower than 
the wages paid by firms employing union 
men.’ With these statements which are 
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children in families. The second is 
provision of the laws of 1913 und 
which the state Board of Control ap. 
points three children’s agents to visit the 
homes and institutions where aid is being 
asked for children, in order to ascertain 
the reality of the supposed needs and 
safeguard the payment of state funds. © 
_ This supervision is limited both in its” 
extent and in its purpose. It does not. 
reach all the agencies or institutions, and~ 
it is not expected to be either scientific | 
or systematic. Its central object is to 
ascertain institutional conditions, with 
power to refuse state aid if the an 
visitors are not satisfied. It is criticize 
for not being really non-partisan. Each 
board and its agents largely represent the 
existing administration. The plan does 
not contemplate any constructive work, — 
or the teaching of modern methods by 
official experts. It is not homogeneous, — 
but duplicates visitation in certain insti-— 
tutions, while leaving others unvisited. 
The system is far from the proper ideal 
of state supervision. 3 

What California now needs in the way 
of state supervision of private charities — 
is an efficient system administered by a 
single board, absolutely non-partisan and 
non-sectarian, with ample authority and 
adequate appropriations. Such a state 
department, reaching every child-caring 
organization, enforcing legal mandates, 
securing standardized care, training, and 
records, teaching modern methods, ele- 
vating ideals of service, and generally 
improving the quality of all work done 
for the dependent and delinquent chil-~ 
dren in care, would be worth a hundred 
times its cost to the commonwealth. 
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unsupported by figures, I wish to take © 
issue. ; i 

First, as to the skill required, Mr. - 
Grant in his report says (page 6): “That © 
the work requires less skill than most of | 
the other building trades is shown by | 
the fact that the period of apprentice- © 
ship is fixed at six months in some agree- 
ments between the iron workers and — 
their employers, while the maximum ap- 
prenticeship period found in any con- — 
tracts is eighteen months.” This is cor- | 
rect. In most of the building trades a 
man can become a mechanic only after — 
years of probation and training, while it 
is common knowledge that an iron work- 
er can be developed in a period of two 
months or less. 

The open shop in structural iron work 
was inaugurated in May, 1906. Follow- 
ing are the tables of wages in New York 
city in a number of the leading trades in 
the building industry for the years 1907 
and 1915, thus covering the period when 
the open shop as to iron workers has 
been in active operation: 

WAGES PER HOUR 


July 1, 
Structural and Orna- 1907 1915 Increase 
mental Iron Work- 

OP Hicorccotlatevess Mitra $.56% $.62 11.6% 
Bricklayers ........ 70 i) T1% 
Stonecutters ....... 62 564%4-68% 10. % 
Plasterers o.. ee went 8% 10. % 
Psuaiheritae. calcein 68% 10. % 
Steamfitters . 2 68% 10. % 
Gasfitters .... 68% 10, % 
Carpenters 62% ‘ 
PAUTOTH es . etossstate one 50 


0. 
Sheet metal workers. 56% 62 11.6% 
Cement finishers.... 62% 62 0. 
Metal roofers....... 2 6° 
Pipe coverers....... 1 594 


'Harlier rates in these trades are not at hand. 
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__ Except the iron workers, all the above 
trades are unionized. These figures show 
that the iron worker is receiving as 
much as the more highly skilled carpen- 
ter and as much as the sheet metal work- 
_er and the metal roofer, whose work is 
more nearly similar to his than that of 
any of the other trades. Most important, 
the iron worker has received the highest 
percentage of increase in wages of any 
of the trades mentioned, which is the 
only fact of real significance in judging 
of the effect of the open shop upon his 
wages. This fact Mr. Grant fails to 
mention. 


UTSIDE of New York the members 
of the National Erectors’ Asso- 


ciation erect little or no building work in 
the different cities. Their work is almost 


. entirely confined to bridges, viaducts and 


similar structures generally located in 
country districts. City building work, ex- 
cept for New York, is largely in the 
hands of union contractors and differs 
in many important respects from the 
bridge work. It is more hazardous; em- 
ployment is uncertain and spasmodic; 
jobs are shorter; and cost of living for 
the worker is higher. Naturally the 
building rates are higher, and there is 
no fair comparison between the bridge 
work and the building work so far as 
the proper wage is concerned. Mr. 
Grant partially admits this when he says 
(page 80): “The open-shop men have 
more steady employment, which of 
course, increases their annual earnings. 

- The open-shop employers strive 
to keep their gangs steadily employed, 
while the union employers doing work in 
large cities have no difficulty in procur- 
ing competent men at any time.” 

The same or a greater percentage of 
increase under the open shop as was 
noted in New York has been made in 
the iron workers’ rate over the country; 
also the wage scales have heen made uni- 
form as regards different localities; 
whereas the rates paid by union contrac- 
tors show a great variance. In the fol- 
lowing table, the open-shop rate for iron 
workers in different localities is com- 
pared with the rates for two representa- 
tive closed-shop trades, the carpenter 
and the sheet-metal worker. The iron 
workers’ rates apply to the districts sur- 
rounding the cities named and are open- 
shop rates except for Chicago where the 
union rate is given for purposes of com- 


parison. 
WAGES PER HOUR Sheet 


Tron Metal 

Worker Carpenter Worker 
New York...... . $.62% $.62%4 $.62% 
CURTCAR OS ise): 68 (Union) 70 68% 
Baltimore ....... 6Y, 43% 
IBOSLOR es \evc o's: le 5644 7 5 
Buffalo: stm. 564 50 46% 
Cleveland ....... 56% 55 45 
Indianapolis ..... 561% 5B 55 
Memphis, Tenn... 5G 50 50 
Milwaukee ...... 56 \y 50 50 
Philadelphia .... 56 Y 55 50 
Washington, D.C. 56% 55 50 


It will be noted that in Chicago, the 
most strongly unionized city in the 
country and where the Iron Workers’ 
Union has its strongest local, the iron 
worker’s union rate is less than that of 
both the carpenter and sheet metal work- 
er. It seems fair, therefore, to point out 
that the open-shop iron worker in New 
York receives as much on building work 
as the carpenter and sheet metal work- 
er, and that elsewhere the open-shop 


iron worker on bridge work in country 
districts receives a wage generally great- 
er than the carpenter and sheet metal 
worker on unionized building work in 
the cities. 

The foregoing table of rates and com- 
parisons therefrom is on the basis of 
conditions as they existed at the time of 
Mr. Grant’s report. On January 21, 
1916, the National Erectors’ Association 
increased its New York and Chicago 
rate to 66% cents an hour, and the rate 
in other larger cities to 60 cents an hour. 
Under these new rates, the increase in 
the iron worker’s wage under the open 
shop since 1906 is from 17.7 per cent in 
New York to 20 per cent in other sec- 
tions of the country. This hardly in- 
dicates exploitation of the worker. 

In further rebuttal of any insinuation 
that the open shop in the structural iron 
industry has been made use of to ex- 
ploit the worker, let us call as a witness 
the international president of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union, Jos. E. Mc- 
Clory. Under date of April 29, 1915, 
Mr. McClory sent a letter to the Nation- 
al Erectors’ Association, asking if it 
were possible to secure a conference be- 
tween the union and the association 
looking to the “re-establishment of 
friendly relations” between the organiza- 
tions, or in other words, a trade agree- 
ment. In a letter of date May 4, 1915, 
the writer advised Mr. McClory that 
such a conference would be impossible. 
The following is quoted from the letter: 
“None of the dire evils prophesied to 
follow from the open shop regarding the 
exploiting of labor or the oppression of 
the workmen have come to pass. You 
allege no grievances or conditions which 
call for adjustment. We do not 
consider it a necessary prerequisite to 
the discussion of labor conditions that 
your organization or any other be given 
an unlimited and arbitrary closed-shop 
control.” 


Mr. McClory, in a letter dater May 17, 
1915, replied in part as follows: ‘In 
paragraph four you state that none of 
the dire evils prophesied to follow from 
the open shop regarding the exploiting 
of labor or the oppression of the work- 
men have come to pass. To this I will 
say that the reason that these evils 
prophesied have not come to pass is be- 
cause organized labor stands as a barrier 
between the open-shop employers and 
the realization of the fruitfulness of that 
beautiful dream known as the open shop, 
but the evils of this plan are apparent 
where it is completely established. I 
refer you to some of the large cities in 
the South where there is no semblance 
of organized labor and where the condi- 
tions of the working people are most de- 
plorable, and it is such conditions as 
those of the South that the apostles of 
the open shop would like to establish in 
the industries of our northern and west- 
ern cities, and they undoubtedly would 
but for. the opposition of organized 


labor.” 

Me McCLORY’S generalization 
about southern industry merely 

emphasizes his admission that he can 

point to no exploitation of the iron 

worker. It is reminiscent of Mr. 

Gompers speaking in defense of the 


Union before a Sen- 
ate committee after the dynamite 
disclosures. Lacking any. wrong of the 
iron worker with which to make out 
a case of oppression to justify or ex- 
cuse the use of dynamite, Mr. Gompers 
had recourse to a graphic picture of the 
horrors of child labor in the South. 

Mr. Grant’s statement that the open 
shop was established in order that lower 
wages might be paid is clearly not war- 
ranted. Why then was the open shop de- 
cided upon? 

Accurately speaking, it was not de- 
cided upon so much as it was indicated 
as a step so necessary and _ inevitable 
as to leave no choice open. Intolerable 
conditions had developed under the 
union’s closed-shop control. Restriction 
of output had become a fixed union 
practice. The iron workers, reckless 
and aggressive and under unscrupulous 
leaders, inaugurated a reign of terror- 
ism in the building industry. Graft, as 
typified by the notorious Sam Parks, who 
was convicted of extortion and died in 
Sing Sing, became common. Strikes 
were called on for money and off for 
money. The iron workers’ encroach- 
ments upon the work of other trades 
caused bitter jurisdictional wars and 
consequent strikes. Petty and uneco- 
nomic conditions and restrictions were 
insisted upon. Control of unskilled 
work, always performed by common 
labor, was demanded. Trade agree- 
ments meant no security. These condi- 
tions were growing worse and were fast 
becoming so fixed and general that it 
was clear that a change must come or 
the industry itself be seriously crippled. 


Iron Workers’ 


ND be it remarked that where it still 
has a closed shop locally, the Iron 
Workers’ Union has not changed. It is 
still the trouble-maker in the building in- 
dustry, prominent in violence, jurisdic- 
tional warfare, and graft disclosures. Its 
type of leadership is still the same—in 
fact many of the old leaders most close- 
ly identified with violence and graft are 
still in office. 


And what of the open shop? Where 
it has been in force, there has been con- 
tinuous peace in the industry. Wages 
have been increased; better understand- 
ing and co-operation between the em- 
ployer and the men have been establish- 
ed; and the workers’ efficiency has 
greatly increased. The industry has 
been on a healthy, normal and stable 
basis. Because of these things, the cost 
of erecting structural iron and steel un- 
der the open shop is from 20 to 30 per 
cent less than under the old closed-shop 
regime, and through the keen competi- 
tion in the industry this saving has gone 
to the consumer. 


At a time when national industrial 
efficiency is rapidly becoming our chief 
concern because of future problems and 
readjustments so plainly foreshadowed, 
the demonstration of the open shop in 
the structural iron industry is most sig- 
nificant and important. That the eco- 
nomic value and significance of this 
demonstration is not impaired by any ex- 
ploitation of the worker constitutes the 
final vindication of the open shop. It. 
has secured industrial efficiency without 
sacrifice of industrial justice. 
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HE unity of life has 
: I rarely found finer or 

more varied expression 

chan in the personality 
of Dr. Henry Baird Favill, 
whose untimely death, an- 
nounced in THE Survey two 
weeks ago, is so deeply felt in 
Chicago. At the Physicians’ 
Club there, he struck what 
might have been the keynote of 
his life, to which at least his 
varied activities seemed to be 
attuned. He said: 


“Most of the things that have 
become matters of common 
knowledge, more or less accur- 
ate, finally are elucidated and 
classified and systematized by 
science. Science rarely is the 
pioneer in knowledge. Science 
is the final expounder and clari- 
fier of knowledge.” 

To a rare degree this pioneer- 
ing common knowledge and this 
clarifying science constituted 
and actuated the mind and 
achievements of Dr. Favill. To 
all his thinking and action. he 
instinctively brought all the 
common thought and human 
feeling which gathered about 
any subject or situation, and let 
them find expression through 
the clarifying light and heat of 
his scientific self-exaction. 

In relating cause and effect, 
motive and action, character 
and conduct, life was always 
greater than logic even when he 
was most logical. The charm of him was that as a man of 
science he was always and wholly human. The old Roman 
apothegm “Nothing that is common to man is foreign to 
me,” was his unconscious self-expression in everything he 
said and did. How human Dr. Favill was in letting by-play 
and toil, the light touch and the heavy task, rippling humor 
and courageous decision mingle in his relations at every 
turn of his multifarious life. With the spiritual intuition of 
old John Bunyan, he seemed to bid every friend and foe 

“O then come hither and lay thy head, thy heart, my 
book together.” 

It was just these human and scientific qualities and re- 
sources in such complete combination that gave such efficiency 
and driving power to Henry B. Favill’s citizenship. The 
whole man was the citizen. His citizenship was himself— 
all that he was and had, or could become, personally and 
professionally. He held himself and his profession as a 
public trust. When invited to address a society of economists 
on the economic aspects of disease, he opened the subject 
by declaring that physicians should deal more with the 
preservation of health than with the cure of diseases. 

So much more public-spirited was he than merely pro- 
fessional that he never hesitated to urge the community to 
go to any length to safeguard the public health, at whatever 
cost to practitioners in his profession. His efforts to protect 
the healthfulness of the milk supply led to his interest in 
dairies and his last public service was to journey to the East 
to address the New England Dairymen’s Association. 

Realizing the need of reinforcement and continuity in the 
movement for higher civic administration and ideals, he be- 
came a charter member of the City Club of Chicago and bore 
his own full share of initiative in projecting its work, over 
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which he presided for two years” 
as president of the club. 3| 

It seemed hardly possible that | 
he would or could undertake the 
arduous, unending, disturbing, — 
perilous work involved in the 
presidency of the Municipal ~ 
Voters’ League. But he did, in ~ 
response to what was not so | 
much a call of duty as an op-— 
portunity to serve his city by ~ 
bearing his share of its public | 
burdens. To the perplexities | 
of the league’s personal and — 
public problems, he brought 
that clarity of judgment, in | 
which loyalty to fact and sus- — 
ceptibility to the human touch, 
combined to make him as just 
as he was considerate, as firm 
as he was fearless. At no loss 
either of income or of fellow- 
ship did he hesitate or complain. 

Here as everywhere he stood 
out in the open and took what 
was coming to*him in being a 
man among men. And there 
came to him the peril of defam- 
ation, which every man risks 
who takes a formidable stand 
against personal, corporate and 
party greed at public expense. 
But here again he bowed in si- 
lence to the storm, which broke 
out of a clear sky, only long 
enough to recollect, to gather 
his facts and to finish the fight 
with his cowardly defamers who 
had taken to cover. 

To the law he had recourse 
only as to the best friend of us all. Such was his motive in 
his constructive criticism of ordinances granting franchises 
to public utility corporations. -Special interests had as little 
standing with him as special legislation. For the sake of pub- 
lic safety and the common welfare, he effectively promoted 
protective and constructive industrial legislation, not only 
for protection against occupational diseases and dangercus 
machinery, but also for such compensation for injury and 
death as is just to employer and employe alike. The Ameri- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation had no more wise 
or practically effective adviser than he. 

Still more intensively and technically he knew the science 
of government would have to be applied to our municipal 
administration if it ever were to attain the efficiency de- 
manded by public welfare. Therefore, he was foremost in 
proposing, guiding and supporting the Bureau of Public Ef- 
ficiency. There he manifested the versatility of the profes- 
sional man who could turn business man, of the diagnostician 
who could judge accounting, of the pathologist who could 
become adviser to the administrator. And nearest the people, 
he was just as much at home in supporting the settlement 
work as a trustee of Chicago Commons and in sharing the 
neighborhood festivities at Hull House. 

What magnificent proportions and fine strong fibre he had! 
He was so virile in intellect, scientific in self-exaction, broad 
in his interests, analytical and synthetic in capacity, quick in 
apprehension yet mature in judgment, just in caution yet 
prompt in decision. In action he was gloriously public- 
spirited, self-abnegating and fearless. Far flung in vision, 
he was so human withal, alike when under the severest stress 
and strain of work or in the abandon of his rollicking play. 


~ The like of him we have not among us. 


Editorials 


A hen appreciations of Dr. Henry Baird Favill, 
| called forth by the,memorial meeting of the 
Chicago City Club emphasize a point which the 
speakers implied but did not fully express. It is 
that we must depend for social advance no 
less upon professional and academic leaders, 
teachers and writers, but a great deal more upon 
those in influential positions in business and the 
professions, in management and in labor organi- 
zation, who may be inspired to bring about that 
advance within the spheres of their own occupa- 
tions and personal reach. The doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, or union leader, railroad president, shop 
manager, head of a department store, who has the 
social vision of his oceupation, has under his hands 
an opportunity to bring to pass the aspirations 
of seers and prophets, agitators and educators 
such as these latter can only grasp at. 

The claim that the ministry is the only ‘‘sacred 
calling’’ has long retarded the coming of ‘‘the 
kingdom of priests.’’ Even so leaving the leader- 
ship of social advance so much in the hands of 
professional sociologists, social reformers and so- 
cial workers may well be postponing actual 
achievement. As the church has not been the best 
executive of some of its own most practical ideals, 
which have been carried on and out by other 
agencies under its inspiration, so our profession- 
al social leaders are finding their highest function 
in inspiring others in the ordinary activities of life 
to transform letter into life, creed into deed, theory 
into practice, ideal into actual. 

Just this transformation was achieved by such 
a physician as Dr. Favill in those spheres of in- 
fluence and action which were essentially his own. 
His example and success, in making his profes- 
sional standing and clientéle the medium of civic 
service and social progress, should incite the 
teachers of our coming professional and indus- 
trial leaders to socialize their conception of their 
callings. It should also inspire and encourage 
the active managers of the world’s work, employ- 
ers and leaders of labor alike, to see and seize 
their occupational opportunity to raise and main- 
tain the standards of life and work. 


ALTER DREW, counsel for the National 

Erectors’ Association, who, on page 702, 
criticizes the report of Luke Grant on the struc- 
tural iron industry reviewed in THE Survey for 
January 8, contends that since the break with the 
union, the open-shop employers have not used 
their power to depress wages. He shows that 
since 1907, in New York, open-shop structural] 
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iron workers have received a higher percentage 
of wage increase, with one exception, than have 
ten other building trades included in his table. 
He shows also that in many of the leading cities 
of the country the open-shop rate paid to struc- 
tural iron workers is the same or higher than the 
union scale for carpenters and sheet metal 
workers. 

This is interesting and valuable evidence, but 
let us analyze Mr. Drew’s statement a little 
further. In his table of wages paid in New York 
he includes thirteen trades and, as stated above, 
shows that in the last eight years, rates in none of 
them have advanced more rapidly than in that of 
iron workers. Taking the rates paid in 1915, how- 
ever, one finds that in only two trades were men 
working for lower wages than iron workers; in 
four, wages were the same; and in six, wages were 
higher. In the two trades receiving lower wages, 
painting and pipe-covering, the painters were not 
working under contractual relations with their em- 
ployers; the pipe coverers represent a compara- 
tively insignificant trade, one requiring little skill 
and involving little or no hazard. 

Turning to Mr. Drew’s second table, we find that 
he compares the open-shop rate for iron workers, 
not with the closed-shop rate for the same trade— 
the only comparison that would furnish a real test 
of the influence of the union—but with other or- 
ganized trades which are not in competition with 
the iron workers. Mr. Grant, on page 80 of his 
report, gave the union rate for structural iron 
workers in other cities of the country. A compari- 
son of the non-union rates given by Mr. Drew with 
the union rates given by Mr. Grant shows an ad- 
vantage in favor of the latter. It is not a great ad- 
vantage, it is true, and Mr. Grant did not contend 
that the wages paid by open-shop employers were 
at starvation rates. He merely contended that 
they were lower than the union rates and the facts 
seem to bear him out. 

Mr. Drew’s statement that there are great 
economies in open-shop construction, because of 
the absence of restriction of output and other ob- 
stacles to efficiency, is probably correct. His 
statement that the 20 or 30 per cent saving thus 
made goes to the consumer seems hardly to be 
justified in view of the fact that some very large 
and successful construction companies — that 
recognize the union are able to compete with other 
firms employing non-union labor. In New York, 
for example, the Thompson-Starrett Company and 
the Fuller Construction Company, two of the larg- 
est construction firms in the Hast, employ union 
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labor and are successful bidders against firms 


maintaining the open shop. 

We may grant, nevertheless, that the open-shop 
scales are not much below those obtained through 
collective bargaining, and in some places are the 
same. We can go further, as Mr. Fitch did, and 
agree with Mr. Drew that the Grant report clear- 
ly demonstrates that the organized campaign of 
violence and dynamite of the structural iron work- 
ers was not to avenge unbearable wrongs in the 
shape of low wages and bad working conditions. 
But this does not dispose of the contention that 
powerful economic forces of self-interest and self- 
preservation were at work. The open-shop em- 
ployers gained other ends by their struggle to oust 
the union. They may consider themselves repaid 
and justified by ridding themselves of union re- 
strictions upon output and other forms of inter- 
ference. But this does not explain why the Erec- 
tors’ Association has maintained so high a wage- 
scale and increased it. Is it sheer good will on 
their part that they have not pressed home their 
advantage in dealing with individual workmen? 
One can only draw inferences on this que.\tion. 

They would be the inferences that were drawn 
by the rank and file of the union, which five years 
ago'led them to cling doggedly to those leaders 
who had committed the organization to a policy 
of defense which stopped at nothing. They 
would be the inferences that the 12,000 members 
of the structural iron workers’ union draw today, 
and because of which they maintain their organi- 
zation. 

Significant from the union point of view is 
the experience of workmen in an allied industry 
where the union has been completely eliminated. 
In the mills where iron ore is changed to steel and 
where steel blooms are rolled out into the struc- 
tural shapes which later go into bridges and build- 
ings, men of a fairly similar degree of skill work 
twelve hours a day, and in general are paid much 
less than structural iron workers receive. 

If the unionists need to look further for an 
analogy they may find it in Los Angeles where the 
dynamiting had its tragic sequence in the death 
of twenty-one workmen, but where the open-shop 
régime has had more complete sway than in any 
other city of the country. The wage-scale and 
the hours of labor of which testimony was given 
before the Industrial Relations Commission at its 
hearings in Los Angeles, in 1914, were of such a 
character and on such a basis as to elicit protests, 
not only from the advocates of unionism who were 
with the commission, but from advocates of the 
open shop who came to the hearings from other 
sections of the country. 

There may be, and there undoubtedly is, good- 
will about the maintenance of wages at the pres- 
ent level, by given members of the Erectors’ As- 
sociation ; but who can assert that they would be 
able to hold the whole highly competitive industry 
into line, if every employer were not faced with 
the possible spread of the union membership 
among his own force? 

What the public is most interested in, however, 
is not just the difference in cents per hour be- 
tween union and non-union shops. The Indian- 
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~ apolis trial brought the whole dynamiting com- 


paign back on the heads of its promoters and thell 
rank and file of the industry have doubtless” 
recognized the error of such a policy. Dynamit- 
ing has stopped; but that the men still believe 
that they must rely on themselves: for protection 
is evidenced by the new growth and stability of 
their union. 

On the other side of the industrial cleavage there 


is no evidence of a sufficient body of good will to © 
make the organization of the workers seem either © 


unwise or unwarranted. 


AST month Mr. Drew sent a circular letter 


to members of the Erectors’ Association, © 


and at the end of it he reverted to the matter 
which is also the subject of his article in this issue 
of Tur Survey. After stating, that Mr. Grant 
‘‘found no wrongs or oppression under the open 
shop to justify the campaign of dynamite,’’ he 
continued: 

“It is too bad that the long list of notable social reformers, 
who signed the petition asking for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the structural iron industry on 
the ground that some great wrongs must exist which drove 
the workers to the use of dynamite, did not take pains to 
make some slight inquiry of the facts. With nothing dis- 
covered but a peaceful industry, which under the open 
shop has increased wages and reduced costs to the con- 
sumer, thus furnishing a vindication of the open shop and 
a valuable contribution to the economies of open-shop opera- 
tion, their interest in the matter has apparently ceased.” 


Of course, Mr. Drew is incorrect in his state- 
ment that those who sought the creation of a com- 
mission on industrial relations did so for the bene- 
fit of the structural iron industry alone. The 
movement was inspired mainly by the fact that 
the McNamara confessions and the dynamite cam- 
paign temporarily closed the public mind like a 
trap against the whole labor movement, and at 


the same time revealed the desperate, but for the 


most part law-abiding, struggle of which violence 
is but the surface outcropping. 

Mr. Drew is incorrect, also, in’saying that the 
‘vindication of the open shop’’ presented by the 
structural iron industry has caused social reform- 
ers to lose interest in the structural iron industry. 
They are still interested and they question the 
vindication. Both interest and question will be 
emphasized by another quotation from Mr. Drew’s 
letter to the members of the association: 


“The union has inaugurated a strenuous organizing cam- 
paign in New York city. . . . The situation was discussed 
at a joint meeting of the Foreman’s Club and the Iron 
League Erectors’ Association and measures taken looking 
to giving preference to open-shop men and to eliminating 
foremen carrying union cards. These measures if loyally 
observed will probably prove sufficient.” 


Is this the Erectors’ Association’s idea of an 
open shop? The public has always been told that 
‘‘open shop’’ means no discrimination against any 
man, union or non-union. Yet here we find a de- 
cision to fight the union by ‘‘giving preference 
to open-shop men,’’ and ‘‘eliminating’’ union fore- 


-men. Is that what ‘‘open shop’? means? Then 


what in the name of Noah Webster is a closed shop? 
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“THE FOUR AGES OF WOMAN’”’ 


To tHE Epiror: As THE SuRvEY 
solicits criticism or approval I protest 
against the article The Four Ages of 
Woman by John Martin [THE Survey 
for February 26] as being outrageously 
unfair to our sex and to the authors 
quoted therein. 

It savors strongly of anti-suffrage. 
This number is the first since my sub- 
scription for the year was sent in, I 
hope the remaining three articles will 
_ be repressed. 

M. Mutrorp. 
Roselle, N. J. 


EMPTYING THE W. P. B. 


To THE Epiror: The throwing away 
recently of a large number of pretty 
Christmas and New Year’s cards has 
raised in my mind the question as to 
whether many thousands of poor chil- 
dren might not derive pleasure from 
them at a small expense of effort. The 
collection and distribution by a ladies’ 
voluntary committee would be compar- 
atively easy. The newspapers would 
willingly print press notices a couple of 
times during the holiday season. All 
cards received by a family could be 
mailed to the committee in one batch 
for a few cents. A similar committee 
is using similar means successfully in 
New York city to collect disused phono- 
graph records for distribution among 
charitable institutions. Isn’t the scheme 
worth trying? 

WALTER FRANK. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL ABITRATION 


To tHe Epiror: I consider the en- 
forced peace plan the only one worth 
considering as there must be a magis- 
trate and police force if any law is to 
be of value. All foreign governments 
four years ago were willing to arbitrate 
all disputes, and had our Congress heed- 
ed President Taft instead of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt there would have been 
no war. All disputed questions are hon- 
orably settled when left to a competent 
court. 

I suggest the following: That the 
United States, England and Germany 
lead and request all other nations to 
join and settle all disputes by arbitration; 
the court to consist of one permanent 
representative from each nation; in case 
an arbitration treaty is pending, two 
more shall be appointed by each nation 
to serve while said treaty is pending; 
the president of this court-to be com- 
manding chief of the combined armies 
acting in conjunction with the com- 
mander-in-chief of each nation to en- 
force treaties, international law and to 
protect each nation and, if need be, aid 
in insurrections. Enact this interna- 
tional law and war will cease. One half 


\ 


our present army will be sufficient for 
insurrections and our share of the united 
national defence. 

To stop the present war, I think a sat- 
isfactory court can be established by 
Germany, Austria and Turkey, choosing 
one arbitrator each from any of the neu- 


tral nations. The allies to choose four 
from the same, these eight to choose the 
ninth, and would suggest that President 
Wilson be held in reserve for that place. 
I believe the present war can be settled 
in sixty days and permanent peace és: 
tablished before the present Congress 
adjourns. 
He) Co LANE. 
Mount Vernon, Ia. 


CONTINUOUS ACCOUNTING VS. 
SURVEYING 


To rue Eprror: A recent number of 
Tue Survey [February 19] pointed out 
some lessons in regard to methods that 
can be drawn from the large number 
of social surveys that have been made 
in the United States since the Pittsburgh 
survey. 

It Seems to me that the most important 
lesson taught by these surveys has not 
been emphasized; i. e., that it is desir- 
able to know what social conditions are 
and what the results of each social pol- 
icy are all the time. 

If it is desirable to find out once in 
a while what the facts about the com- 
munity are, why would it not be more 
desirable to know all the time what 
they are? The best business concerns 
keep a stock book, or a card inventory, 
and do not depend on an annual inven- 
tory to tell them what the condition of 
their stock is. Further records with 
regard to the people in the nation, state, 
county or city, and with regard to their 
conditions, ought to be kept all the time 
and analyzed frequently. If a survey is 
made, the community should keep the 
survey up-to-date and it is entirely prac- 
tical to do this, If society spent half as 
much for social account keeping as it 
does for financial account keeping, we 
would have a most surprisingly scien- 
tific basis for society. Even if the so- 
cial statistics, which are gathered in the 
ordinary processes of administration of 
government and private enterprises, were 
compiled and analyzed, they would be 
a great source of enlightenment. 

Every unit of government of any im- 
portance should have a statistical bureau 
or research bureau and equip it ade- 
quately so that it could give quotations 
with regard to sickness, unemployment, 
widowhood, old age, distribution of 
wealth in the community, or any other 
statistical data that were pertinent to the 
welfare of the people. 

L. A. Harserr. 


[General superintendent, Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare], 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WAGES, PROFIT AND WAR 


To tHE Epitor: This war is not so 
much a political as it is an economic one, 
for it germinated in the bowels of the 
earth in the farms, mills and various 
branches of industry. It is the product 
of the workman, and it is disproportion- 
ed, unjust distribution, which paved the 
way to the conflict. Of all the informa- 
tion at hand, the most authentic, in fact 
the only real one is the statement and 
admission of the powers concerned; 
namely, the Germans need and desire 
more markets to dispose of their surplus 
product. But as all the world, civilized 
or otherwise, is occupied by powers that 
got there first, Germany, not having 
any worth mentioning, took recourse to 
the force of arms to wrest some from 
France and England. Germany also 
backed up Austria in her desire to force 
her profit product upon the Balkan 
states. 

The life of our “Corpus World” from 
industry to science, from economy to 
politics, depends on and progresses with 
the automatic motion of the two legs, 
production and consumption. The nation 
which uses the most perfect, the most 
modern, the most scientific tool of pro- 
duction is credited with being the most 
civilized country on earth. The working- 
man is the producer of all wealth, but 
for consumption is allowed only a frag- 
ment thereof. 

The workman’s product is divided in 
two parts: first, wage product; second, 
profit product. Wage product is such 
product of all sorts which the worker 
is able to buy up with the money he re- 
ceives from his employer on pay day— 
just enough to keep him alive. The 
wage product is consumed so speedily 
that it becomes partially an advance con- 
sumption. On pay day, after the worker 
pays for his clothes, groceries, meat, 
bread and rent, he finds his pockets 
empty and he wishes fervently not to lose 
a work-day the next week. 

It is otherwise, however, with the profit 
product. The profit product, which the 
capitalist retains as the owner of the 
land on which and the tool of production 
with which we manufacture all neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, is so enor- 
mous and so immense that the capitalist 
himself is unable to consume it. If 
there is a foreign market for this surplus 
profit product, then it will be shipped 
there and the worker is to produce some 
more. But as soon as the demand from 
foreign markets for surplus goods de- 
clines or ceases altogether, factories, 
mines and mills are shut down by their 
owners and the workers barred from the 
use of the means of production most. 

Of all the great exporting nations, 
Germany is the largest. Up to about 
twenty-five years ago it exported its 
surplus product, mostly in finished form, 
all over the world. Since that time the 
demand for goods modified itself more 
and ever stronger for labor-saving ma- 
chinery wherewith those German foreign 
markets produced their own goods, and 
so effective is the reaction from the in- 
ternational exchange of machinery and 
other profit product that we buy dollar 
watches in the United States made with 
German machines in Japan, and this 
state of affairs is universal. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘lours aud Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
ceuts per line. 

““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,"’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, ‘he Suryey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—By a corporation with about 
twenty manufacturing plants, a man with 
some experience in organizing industrial 
classes, lectures and recreation plans, to 
act as general secretary of the department 
controlling the association of employees. 
Address 2274, Survey. 


WANTED—A first class _ institutional 
tailor and wife to take charge of shop and 
cottage, with wife to act as matron. Ex- 
cellent position for right parties. Address, 
2278 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MATRON for Receiving Home of a 
home-finding society in the middle West. 
Address 2281 Survey. 


_ GERMAN-AMERICAN lady wishes to 
improve her present situation as house- 
keeper or matron. References. Reliable. 
Address 2282, Survey. 


SITUATION wanted by trained social 


worker with experience. C. O. S. preferred. 
Address, 2283 Survey. 


YOUNG woman wishes position as social 
worker, experience in social work and Ju- 
venile Court. Best references. L. F. D., 
302 W. Willow St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


SURVEYS 


MISS HELEN C. WILSON 


486 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Social and civic surveys for towns and smaller cities. 
Data collected for the City Plan. 
Special investigations and reports of housing con- 
ditions, recreational facilities, etc. 


Write for d-tailed information 


PAMPHLETS 


Field Training for Social Work 


Pamphlets on this and a hundred other subjects 
—some of the most forceful and scientific utter- 
ances of the day. 


Write for a list of publications or 
information about membership 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


315 Plymouth Court Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE HOME 
‘*Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ** Food 
Values,” 


BULLETINS: 10c; ‘ Free-Hand Cook- 


ing,” 10c; ““The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap 

Baie 15c: “The Profession of Home-Making,” 
ome dy, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


Austria, who touched off the powder 
keg in this greatest of all conflagrations 
during the first Balkan war, set in mo- 
tion with all her might to prevent Servia 
from acquiring a seaport that would en- 
able it to trade directly with nations of 
their own selection. Hardly was the war 
a month old before the government of 
the United States, owing to the fall-off 
of shipping fees, had to resort to a war 
tax levy of many millions of dollars, only 
to defray governmental expenses, while 
our ever-increasing number of unemploy- 
ed citizens are tramping the streets in 
search of work in vain. As we are 
unable to export our profit product to 
those foreign nations who try to solve 
the question of the profit product by the 
method of savagery—Wakr. 

So badly are the legs, production and 
consumption, upon which the world 
moves or rests, paralyzed and twisted 
into one another through the misuse of 
profit product, that it requires a world’s 
war to straighten them out. 

As you, dear reader must see, we all 
are digging at the same grave, and unless 
the problem of the profit product is set- 
tled now and right, the war would be 
fought in vain. 

PETER KRONBURGER. 

Cincinnati. 


JOTTINGS 


Eighty million Red Cross Christmas seals 
were sold this year as against the previous 
high record of 55 million the year before. 
Of the $800,000 realized from the sale, half 
goes to the Red Cross and half to the local 
tuberculosis associations which acted as 
sales agents. 


State savings bank insurance in Massa- 
chusetts, now seven years old, has declared 
an extra dividend which, on monthly pre- 
mitum policies in force for seven years, 
will amount to 44 per cent of the year’s 
premiums. The total amount of insurance 
issued during the last fiscal year was $1,- 
125.673 and the net gain in policies was 
1,453. 


Twenty-six separate reports of arsenical 
poisoning of children from fly-killers ap- 
peared in the press of thirteen states during 
the year 1915. Of these, eight cases were 
fatal and four of doubtful recovery. Large- 
ly as a result of the efforts, it is said, of 
the Child Betterment Bureau, a bill passed 
the Michigan Legislature last session regu- 
lating the manufacture and sale of poison- 
ous fly-destroying devices. Copies of this 
bill are being distributed free of charge by 
the bureau (40 West Washington street, 
Chicago) in an endeavor to secure similar 
legislation in other states. 


Before the Sanger case was closed [see 
Tue Survey for February 26], another in- 
surgent came forward to carry on the strug- 
gle for free discussion of. bifth control. 
On February 11, Emma Goldman, the well- 
known anarchist, was arrested for giving 
out information in Yiddish on the lower 
East Side relative to family limitation. Miss 
Goldman’s case came up for a hearing on 
February 28 in the Harlem Police Court 


and she was bound over for trial in General 
Sessions. ‘Margaret Sanger was indicted 
under the federal law for sending improper 
matter through the mails, the “improper 
matter” consisting merely in announcements 
of birth control propaganda to be®published 
in her magazine, the Woman Rebel; Emma 
Goldman, by frankly advocating certain 
contra-conceptive methods, is putting to test 
the New York state law which forbids 
the oral dissemination of such knowledge 
(Section 1142 of the Penal Code). This 
is the first time a case of oral propaganda 
has come up in American courts. 
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PAMPHLETS 
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Tup CoLorapo INDUSTRIAL PLAN. By John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., 26 Broadway, New York 
city. 


Issued by the In- 
525 Market 


GENERAL SAFETY ORDERS. 
dustrial Accident Commission, 
street, San Francisco, 


STANDARDS FOR PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. By 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Municipal 
Civil Service Commission,.New York city. 


THb PROBLEM OF PENSIONS. Federal, state 
municipal and industrial. By The Nationa] 


Civic Federation, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. 
Tup ESSENTIAL PLACE OF RELIGION IN Epv- 


CATION. Monograph published by National 
Education Association, Ann Harbor, Mich. 
Price 30 cents. 


FEEBLPMINDEDNESS, A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
No. 15. February, 1916. Bulletin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 Dast 
22 street, New York city. 


A MontHs Satary—What it Did. A dollars 
and cents argument for those who use the 
dollar argument without sense. The Asso- 
ciated Charities of Jittsburgh, 535 Fulton 
building, Vittsburgh, Pa, 


Country Lire Week. August 2 to 6, 1915. 
Compiled by Vaul T. Vogt, professor . of 
rural economics. Volume XX, No. 6. Octo- 
ber, 1915. The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


PsycHoLocicaL Bases oF SocraAt PROBLEMS. 
By Emery S. Bogardus. _ Lecture given be- 
fore the members of the Southern California 
Association of Applied Vsychology, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


SELecTED ARTICLES ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Volume II. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. 
Debaters’ IIandbook Series. Price 35 cents 
for advanced sheets. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 


IDEALS OF FISK. Inaugural address of Dr. 
Fayette Avery McKenzie on the occasion of 
his inauguration as fourth president of Fisk 
ra Neue Nashville, Tenn. November 9. 

15. 

SMITH ON PREPAREDNESS. By Simeon Strunsky. 
editorial staff, New York Hrening Post. 
Price 10 cents. B. W. Publishing Company, 
Es St. Marks avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
city. 


Dors rt Pay To Pay Sataries? A brief report 
on a month's record of dollars and cents 
values produced for needy families. By 
workers of the Associated Charities of Pitts- 
burgh, 535 Fulton building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR MASSACTIU- 
SETTS. Draft of an act with an {Introduction 
and notes. Bulletin No, 2. January, 1916. 
Massachusetts Committee on Unemployment, 
75 State street, Boston. 


AMERICA’S GIFTS TO THE OLD Work. A pageant 
or masque for home economics students. ry 
Helen W. Atwater and C. F. Langworthy. 
publication for the Richards Memorial Fund, 
American Home Economics Association, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Tur AGRARIAN LAw or Yucatan. By Salvador 
Alvarado, governor and military commander 
of the State of Yucatan. 1915. Address, 
Latin-American News Ass'n, 1400 Broadway, 
nich eEpetkee Theater building, New. York 
city. : 


SoMrp EssenTIAL Statistics. or Cancer Mor- 
TALITY THROVGHOUT THE Wortp. By Fred- 
erick I. Woffman, Newark, N. J. Bulletin 
8, December, 1915. American Society for 

_ the Control of Cancer, 105 East 22 stteet, 
New York city. 
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Pamphlets 
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TH» IMMIGRANT IN St. Louis. By Ruth Craw- 
ford, instructor in the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy. Studies in social economics. 
Vol. 1. No. 2. Price 50 cents. Address, 
Geo. B. Mangold, . director, 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A SoctaLt SurvEY OF THE TWENTY-SECOND AND | 


TWENTY-THIRD WarpDs, NortH Sips, Pitts- 
BURGH, Pa, April-May, 1915. Instituted and 
conducted under toe direction of the First 
United Presbyterian Church, Union avenue, 
‘North Side, Pittsburgh, Va. 


A STATEMENT ON PREPAREDNESS FOR COLLEGE | 


, MEN, By Intercollegiate Peace Association, 
Charles F. Thwing, president, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Stephen 
F. Weston, executive secretary, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTHENARY. Suggestions 
for school and college celebrations of the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare's death in 1916. 
Prepared by the Drama League of America, 
National Headquarters, 736 Marquette build- 
ing, Chicago. 

PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GrapDeEs. A study of the schools of Richmond, 
Va. By K. J. Hoke, second assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Richmond. Department 


of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tin, 1916, No. 3. Price 10 cents. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


THE BINET-‘SIMON MEASURING SCALE FOR In- 
TELLIGENCE: what it is; what it does; how 
it does it; with a brief biography of its au- 
thors. Alfred Binet and Dr. Thomas Simon. 
Bulletin No. 1. By Elizabeth S. Kite. The 
Committee on Provision for the Feeblemind- 
ed, 501-502 Empire building, Philadelphia. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. An abstract of Dr. 
M. Liepmann’s book, Die Todesstrafe, issued 
by the Sub-Committee on Prison Reform. 
Prepared by Raymond T. Bye. 
cial Service Series. Bulletin No. 16. The 
Central Bureau of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, 150 North 15 street, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE RELATION OF IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT TO 
THE Living WaGe FoR WoMEN. By Irene 
Osgood Andrews, assistant secretary Ameri- 
ean Association for Labor Legislation. Pre- 
pared for the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission in co-operation with 
the American Association on Unemployment, 
131 East 23 street, New York city. 


DIGEST OF WORKMBEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES, WITH 


ANNOTATIONS. Fourth edition. Revised to 
December 1, 1915. Compiled by I’. Robert- 
son Jones, Price $2 (paper); $3 (flexible 
leatherette); $4 (morocco). Workmen’s 


Compensation VPublicity Bureau, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York city. 


THe ASHTABULA I’nuAN—The Latest Step in 
Municipal Organization. _ By Augustus R. 
Hatton, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. Pamphlet No. 6. January, 1916. Price 
4 cents each; 30 cents per dozen to one ad- 
dress. American Proportional Representation 
League, IIaverford, Pa. Reprinted from 
the National Municipal Review. 


FREE MUNICIPAL CLINICS FOR. ScnooLt CHIL- 
DREN, By J. Il. Berkowitz, special investi- 
gator, Bureau of Welfare of School Children, 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the l’oor. Reprint series. No. 
41, February. 1916. Bureau of Public 
Health Education, Department of Health, 
eorney Center and Walker streets, New York 
elty. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A FEDERAL CHILD LABOR 
Law. Senate Bill No. 1083. By Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Legislative Drafting Bureau, 
Columbia University and Nathan William 
MacChesney, president, Illinois State Bar 
Association. Pamphlet 250. January, 1916. 
Price 5 cents. National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Inc., 105 East 22 street, New York 
City. Reprinted from Child Labor Bulletin. 


A Manuva or Laws RELATING TO THE STATE 
BoArD OF CHARITY OF MASSACHUSETTS. Pre- 
pared by the secretary of the State Board of 
Charity. Published by authority of resolves 
of 1913, Chapter 14. This compilation com- 
prises all statutes down to and including 
the session of 1915. The notes on decisions 
are corrected to January, 1915. Wright and 
Potter Printing Company, state printers, 32 
Derne street, Boston. 

THE MUNICIPALITY AND THE VENEREAL DISEASE 
PROBLEM, by George W. Goler, M. D.; The 
opportunity of the Press as a_ Moral Edu- 


eator, by Erie C. Hopwood; Syhilis as a 
Modern Health Problem, by Allan J. Mc- 


Laughlin, M. D.; Commercialized Prostitution 
and the Liquor Traffic, by George J. Knee- 
land; Progress, 1900-1915, by William F, 
Snow, M._D,:, The Genito-Urinary Depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Hospital Dispensary, 
by Alec Nicol Thomson, M. D.: Morals and 
Venereal Disease, by Edward L. Keyes, M. 
D.; Social Hygiene—another Great Social 
Movement, by Donald R. Hooker, M. D.; 
Prostitution and the Police, by Raymond B. 
Fosdick. All reprinted from Social Hygiene 
for January. American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 105 West 40 street, New York city. 
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you would wish? 


sonal needs cf any heir. 


executor and trustee? 


New York 


Have You Made a Will? 


Do you realize that if you do not dispose 
of your property by will your estate may be 
disposed of very differently from the way 
Unless a will is made, the 
law can take no account of the special per- 


When you make your will, why not in- 
sure efficient and economical management by 
appointing the Bankers Trust Company as 


This Company will scrupulously guard the in- 
terests cf your heirs, and will give your estate the 
benefit of experience gained in the management of 
many estates, of large and of only moderate size. 


Our officers will be glad to correspond with 
you regarding any trust or banking business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $250,000,000 
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Bankers Trust Co’s Building 
16 Wall Street 
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Friend’s So-. 


- YOU LIKE A MAN WITH AN OPINION 
You do not like the colorless man of NEUTRAL attitude toward 


the great issues of the day. You also like for a publication to 
have an opinion and like for them to express it. 


The National Index 


is such a magazine. 


It is called the Index because it copies the 


opinions of the great daily and weekly papers of the country. 


But its own editorials are strong and to thé point. 


The Arena 


will be your department. Subscribe now, be able to say that you 


started with the magazine’s First issue. 


All back copies sent to 


persons subscribing within two weeks. WRITE NOW. 


THE NATIONAL INDEX, BASIL, OHIO 


Breathe ani Be Well 


By William Lee Howard, M. D. 


The beauty of this book is 
that it is complete in itself. 
Nothing else to buy; no ap- 
paratus, no drugs, no dieting. 
Happier days, lengthened 
days for him or her that 


reads and heeds. 
“Postage prepaid $1.10” 
EDWARD J. CLODE, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NOW READY 


PROBATION in the UNITED STATES 


A report containing addresses and discussions at the last annnal 
conference of the National Probation Association, covering adult 
and juvenile probation and juvenile courts Send $1.00 to the 
secretary, receive the report and be enrolled as a member of the 
association. (Attend 9th Annual Conference, Indianapolis, 
May 9, 10,1916.) 

™ Address : CHARLES L. CHUTE, Secretary and Treasurer, 58 
North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR’”’ 
—Chicago Evening Post 


The Cry for Justice 


An Anthology of the literature 
of Social Protest 


**A new world’s history, and a vision of hope for the 
eviews. 


world’s future."’— Review of d 
‘Tt will pursue and ultimately possess you; it is world 


ashington Star. 
A peculiar book, a remarkable book, a book that 
can be dipped into or read systematically with unflag- 
ging interest," ’— Terra Haute Star. 

“Tt could take a useful placein any library.""—Buffalo 
Express. 891 pages. Illustrated.’ Cloth, $1.20 net. 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 


literature.” — 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE-EUROPEAN WAR 


and 35 equally vital questions thoroughly . 
discussed in THE HANDBOOK SERIES. 
The most important urguments on both 
sides of cach topic are presented for’your 
ready reference, Tndispensable to well- 
informed people, Cloth, &1.00 eaeh, post- 
paid, For complete list, address 


C. H. WILSON CO., BOX S, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Reprinted by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in response to a General Demand. 


THE DELFNQUENT CHILD 
AND THE HOME 


A ‘Study of the Delinquent Wards of the Juvenile Court of Chicago 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott, 


Directors of the Department of Social Investigation, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


“For the first time in history a court of law, the so-called juvenile 
court, reveals a great social situation and thereby bestows the greatest 
aid toward social justice which this generation comprehends—the truth 
made public.”—From the introduction by Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


CONTENTS 

The Wards The Child from the C «» 
Problem of Confus : 

The Ignorant Child: 
School. 

The Child Without Play: The Problem 
of Neighborhood Neglect. 

The Child from the Comfortable Home: 
The Problem of the Unmanageable Boy. 

The Court and the Delinquent Family: 
Some Aspects of the Problem of Treat- 
ment. 


+ Legal Problems Involved in the Establishment of the Juvenile Court; Testimony 
APPENDICES * of Judge Merritt W. Pinckney; Abstract of Juvenile Court Laws; Family Para- 
graphs Relating to the Delinquency of 100 Boys Brought Into the Juvenile Court; Family Paragraphs Re- 
lating to the Delinquency of 50 Girls Committed to the State Training School. 


Description of the Inquiry: 
of the Court. 


The Child of the Immigrant: 
lem of Adjustment. 


The Poor Child: The Problem of Poverty. 


The Orphan and the Homeless Child: 
The Problem of Misfortune. 


The Child from the Degraded Home: The 
Problem of Degeneracy. 


d Home: The 


The Prob- ' > Problem of the 


355 pages, 8 vo, 30 tables, index, postpaid $2.00 


TheLongshoremen. By Charles B. Barnes. 
A study of the men, the irregular em- 
ployment and the family life of the 
longshoremen about NewYork harbor, 
with additional material from Boston, 
Hamburg and London. Illustrated. 287 
pages. Postpaid $2.00. 


Child Welfare Work in California. By 
Wm. H. Slingerland. Illustrated. 248 
pages. Postpaid $1.50. 


Child Welfare Workin Pennsylvania. By 


Wm. H. Slingerland. Illustrated. 352 
pages. Postpaid $2.00. 


105 E. 224 STREET SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. new york 


PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


A CALL TO ARMS 


Preparedness in Citizenship! 


For 


Whenever you think of preparedness for war, you must believe 
in preparedness for peace—bringing up our boys and girls 
healthy, intelligent citizens. : 
The Keating-Owen Bill passed the House of Repre- 


* 


sentatives on February 2d. ‘ 


ey bore Strong public opinion will get» it through the 
> che ms Senate. Help create that by subscribing to the 
ee sa “Y Campaign Fund. 
‘ oS ‘ . , ” 
Se Don't think your check “doesn’t matter. 
¢, %, Mail it today with this blank. 
kal 


Every day counts if the 
children are to be 
protected. 


TYKREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 
Sold Direct from Factory. : 

ii Liberal Discounts to Schools 
; i Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, See-saws, 
Bars, Rings, Trapeze, Basket 


Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, etc., ete. 


Giant Apparatus is construct- 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small, 


Send for Catalog No. 14 and 


let us assist in your selections. 


GIANT MFG. Co. 
228 SOUTH MAIN * 
COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


Small modern farm, near New Dorp. 
Situated on high land in centre of island. 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely _ 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver- | 
anda enclosed with glass, Annex adjoining 
containing 1 large room, Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gard- 
ner’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchs viclding plentifully. 10 minutes — 
from truliey. Has been occupied for the 
past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For fur- 
ther information, apply to 


MRS. P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 37 Spring 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN ITOUSE. 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK TLOESER & CO., 
484 FuLtron Street, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. I. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Iludson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
MAMMACIIER. SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave. Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


MONEY RAISED FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS 3 

Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. A\ll forms of financial 

movements for Institutions, Colleges and Hospitals engineered, 


Financial managers supplied. Mail method of raising money 
taught. Ample references given. 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 W. 102dSt., N.Y. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


“We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


